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THE 

GILBERTS  &  THEIR  GUESTS. 


CHAPTEE  I 


The  sudden  departure  of  Eandall  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  necessitated  by  professional 
duty.  In  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Gilbert  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  the  young  officer  himself, 
no  explanation  of  any  sort  was  offered  for  his 
abrupt  disappearance,  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
engagement  with  Emily  was  alluded  to  in  some- 
what ambiguous  terms,  but  that  implied  never- 
theless its  being  the  result  of  their  joint  wish; 
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the  chief  purport  of  the  letter  appeared  to  be 
the  conveyance  of  thanks  for  hospitality  received, 
and  the  expression  of  earnest  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Gilbert 
family.  To  this  letter,  which  indeed  required  no 
reply,  Mr.  Gilbert,  making  no  second  attempt  to 
obtain  his  daughter's  confidence,  gave  none.  And 
although  it  soon  became  tacitly  understood  that 
the  tie  between  Eandall  and  Emily  was  broken, 
the  true  cause  of  this  untoward  transaction 
remained  for  the  present  unexplained. 

There  was  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  atten- 
tion was  not  at  once  drawn  to  the  perfidy  that 
had  been  practised.  Distressing  anxiety  at  this 
time  excited  among  the  Gilberts  by  an  opinion 
which  Doctor  Bassett  no  longer  hesitated  to 
express,  of  the  precarious  state  of  Rhoda's  sight, 
diverted  in  a  measure  the  general  interest  from 
a  subject  which  otherwise  would  probably  have 
absorbed  it. 

Eandall  had  been  gone  little  more  than  a  week, 
when  Miss  Crawford,  after  hastily  glancing  at  a 
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letter  which  the  early  post  had  just  brought  her, 
announced  to  the  assembled  breakfast  party  that 
she  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  London,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  off  on  her 
journey  that  same  afternoon.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
as  she  gave  this  intelligence,  and  when,  the 
moment  afterwards,  she  expressed  in  eloquent 
words  unmeasured  regret  at  the  prospect  of  de- 
parture, there  was  a  joyful  animation  lighting 
up  her  whole  countenance,  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  sentiment  she  was  uttering.  Presently 
she  abruptly  broke  away  from  the  family  party, 
they  supposed  to  make  hurried  preparation  for 
her  journey,  and  as  with  dancing  steps  she 
hastened  to  her  apartment,  involuntary  her  mag- 
nificent voice  burst  into  snatches  of  melody  that 
resounded  through  the  house.  No  sooner  had 
this  spontaneous  jubilante  ceased  than  there 
was  heard  pouring  forth  from  the  piano  a  full 
volume  of  harmony,  repeating  from  time  to  time 
a  grand  German  air  that  was  well  remembered 
by  Emily  as  a  favourite  of  Eaudall's. 
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Fanny,  on  rising  from  breakfast,  had  found  a 
few  books  belonging  to  Miss  Crawford  scattered 
about  the  room,  and  entering  the  study  in  order 
to  give  them  to  her,  was  surprised  to  find  her 
travelling  preparations  complete;  all  her  pro- 
perty, with  the  exception  of  the  piano,  being 
packed  up  and  ready  for  removal.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  intended  journey,  so  suddenly 
announced,  had  been  leisurely  enough  contem- 
plated ;  that  the  summons  that  morning  received 
had  been  anticipated;  but  to  Fanny's  expression 
of  silent  astonishment  no  explanation  was  vouch- 
safed. Miss  Crawford,  indeed,  appeared  alto- 
gether unobservant  of  it,  and  quietly  thanking 
her  for  the  books,  resumed  the  performance  she 
had  for  a  moment  interrupted. 

Fanny,  perceiving  that  her  company  was  not 
desired,  returned  forthwith  to  the  breakfast- room, 
and  astonished  the  party  there  by  announcing  that 
Miss  Crawford  was  ready  for  her  journey. 

Janet,  who  was  just  then  removing  the  tea- 
service,    hearing    the   various    observations    of 
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surprise  which  this  information  called  forth  from 
one  and  another,  and  more  especially  from  her 
mistress,  exclaimed: — 

''  La !  ma'am,  I  thought  for  certain  you  must 
know  the  young  lady  was  a-going.  Why,  she's 
been  setting  her  things  straight  this  week  and 
more;  and  to  my  belief  she  was  up  half  iast 
night  finishing  of  her  packing,  for  what  should 
I  see  the  first  thing  I  went  to  her  room  this 
morning  to  undraw  the  window  curtains,  but  all 
her  boxes  ready,  with  the  directions  wrote  out, 
and  she  told  me  for  to  cord  them  while  she  was 
at  breakfast,  which  I  done.  And  now,  if  you 
please,  ma'm,  I've  got  to  run  down  to  the  George 
to  order  a  fly  for  her  to  be  here  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore one." 

"  Go  at  once,  by  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
and  Janet  hurried  away. 

"  Never  mind,   my  dear,"   said   Mr.  Gilbert, 

observing  the  look  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  wife's 

countenance,    "never   mind    the   young    lady's 

taking   herself  off   in  this   manner.     Let    her 

B  5 
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enjoy  her  little  secret.     You  may  be  sure  that 
some  love  pffair  is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

E  mily  grew  pale,  and  suddenly  quitted  the  room . 

"Poor  love!  poor  love!"  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert 
compassionately. 

"  What  weakness !"  exclaimed  Fanny. 

''  Don't  be  severe  on  your  poor  dear  sister," 
pleaded  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  suppose,  for  she  has  not 
chosen  to  enlighten  me  on  the  matter,"  said 
Fanny  with  an  aggrieved  air ;  "  but  I  suppose 
she  and  Charles  have  found  out  between  them, 
what  was  long  ago  plain  enough  to  other  people, 
that  they  don't  care  for  one  another  as  they  used 
to  do,  and  so  have  agreed  to  part ;  and  I  can  see 
no  use  in  Emily's  moping  day  after  day  as  she 
does,  and  her  turning  red  or  pale  at  every  other 
word  that  chances  to  be  spoken." 

"  Try,  my  dear,  to  understand  what  your 
sister's  feelings  may  be,  by  imagining  yourself 
in  a  similar  position  to  her,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Gilbert 
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"  Oh !  it,  is  quite  beyond  me  to  imagine  such  an 
utter  impossibility  as  that,"  cried  Fanny,  exult- 
ingly.  "  Where  certain  high  principles  are  held 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fickleness  in  any 
matter." 

"  High  Church  principles,  do  you  mean,  my 
dear?"  enquired  Mr.  G-ilbert,  hardly  suppressing 
a  smile,  for  it  had  not  escaped  his  notice  that 
Fanny  had  of  late  begun  to  make  broad  her  phi- 
lacteries,  "High  Church  principles  do  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  do  mean  High 
Church  principles,  or  what  you  call  such." 

''  And  yet,"  interposed  Andrew,  induced  to 
retaliate  by  what  he  considered  the  ill-nature  of 
Fanny^s  remarks  upon  Emily,  "  and  yet  we 
know  somebody  professing  those  same  opinions 
who  could  be  fickle  enough  when  it  answered  his 
purpose ;  could  turn  from  one  sister  to  another 
as  if  his  heart  were  a  weathercock." 

"  It  is  no  such  thing.  You  are  a  wicked  boy 
to  say  so,"  cried  Fanny,  bursting  into  tears  of 
mingled  anger  and  mortification." 
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And  Mr.  Gilbert  gravely  rebuked  his  son. 
*Tour  observation  was  highly  improper,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  returned  Andrew,  repentant  at  sight  of 
his  sister's  tears,  "  well,  I  don't  deny  that  it  was ; 
Vm  sorry  I  said  anything  of  the  sort,  but  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  Emily  blamed.  You  know  how 
good-natured  she  is  herself  to  everybody;  and 
now  if  she  is  unhappy,  I  think  we  ought  all  to  be 
sorry  instead  of  finding  fault  with  her.  I  dare 
say  too  she's  been  all  in  the  right,  though  she 
does  seem  a  little  dismal  about  it;  and  for  my 
part  Tm  very  glad  that  she's  not  going  to  be 
married,  and  going  away  from  us  all.  Yet  if  I 
thought  it  was  the  Lieutenant's  doing,"  added 
Andrew,  fiercely,  "  I'd  soon  take  care  that  he 
should  not  sail  away  without  giving  an  account 
of  himself.'^ 

'^  But  as  the  case  stands,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert, 
"  he  may  certainly  take  his  departure  without 
either  you  or  I  having  anything  to  say  to  him. 
And  now,  my  boy,"  he  added,  ''  let  this  subject 
be  no  further  discussed ;  it's  an  unlucky  business, 
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and  the  least  said  about  it  the  better.     Come,  it's 
time  for  you  and  me  to  be  going  to  the  office." 

^'  I  am  sure,"  sobbed  Fanny,  as  soon  as  her 
father  and  brother  were  gone,  '*  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  ill -nature  to  Emily,  but  I  am  always 
blamed  for  .what  I  don't  deserve." 

"  But  you  must  confess,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  ''  that  you  have  been  too  hard  upon 
your  poor  sister.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  breach  between  Randall  and  herself,  it  is 
no  doubt  a  painful  trial  to  her.  And  then  you 
should  consider  how  very  ill  she  has  lately  been, 
and  how  weak  she  is  in  consequence.  For  my 
own  part  I  often  feel  seriously  uneasy  at  the 
slow  progress  of  her  recovery,  for  althougii  pro- 
nounced convalescent,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
she  is  by  no  means  restored  to  her  usual  state  of 
health,  and  while  continuing  to  spend  the  chief 
part  of  her  time  in  the  darkened  room  of  our 
poor  dear  little  Ehoda,  there  can  be  indeed  little 
chance  of  her  amendment.  I  do  wish,  Fanny, 
my  love,  that  you  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
her  to  let  you  take  her  place  there  for  an  hour 
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or  two  this  morning  It  is  so  fine  and  mild  that 
I  think  she  might  venture  on  a  little  walk ;  her 
health  and  spirits  would  no  doubt  be  the  better 
for  it." 

"  The  afternoon  will  do  as  well,  I  dare  say," 
answered  lanny;  ''  at  all  events  I  can't  sit  with 
Ehoda  now,  for  there  is  the  church  bell." 

••  But  as  it  is  not  Sunday,  my  love,"  began 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Oh  dear !  I  shall  be  too  late,"  interrupted 
Fannv :  and  flying  out  of  the  room,  she  hastily 
tied  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  with  a  me- 
disevally  ornamented  prayer-book  in  her  hand, 
rushed  past  the  closed  door  of  her  little  sister's 
darkened  chamber. 

'•  That  was  Fanny's  step."  said  Ehoda,  in  a 
pause  of  the  cheerful  story,  which  Emily,  strain- 
ing her  eves  in  the  dim  light,  and  with  diflficulty 
repressing  her  tears,  was  reading  aloud  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  invalid ;  "  that  was 
Fanny's  step;  and  now  I  hear  mamma's.  Mam- 
ma is  coming  this  way. 

"  I  am  coming  to  take  your  place  here  for  a 
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while,  mj  dear  Emily/'  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  as 
presently  afterwards  she  stood  beside  Ehoda's 
couch ;  "  you  really  must  have  a  little  walk,  if 
only  in  the  garden,  this  hne  morning.  The 
sun  just  now  is  shining  so  brightly  that  there 
can  be  no  risk  of  harm  in  your  venturing  out, 
indeed  it  cannot  fail  to  revive  and  cheer  you." 

"  Do  go,  dear !  "  joined  in  Rhoda. 

But  Emily  could  not  be  persuaded,  "by  and 
bye,  perhaps,"  she  said. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  music  mounted 
to  the  invalid's  chamber;  the  door  had  been  left 
somewhat  ajar.  Mrs.  Gilbert  softly  closed  it, 
turning  an  anxious  glance  towards  Emily,  who, 
with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  reading  table,  was 
leaning  her  face  on  her  hand  in  such  a  manner 
as  almost  to  conceal  her  countenance. 

"Mamma,"  said  Rhoda  presently,  "please 
don't  let  anybody  come  to  see  me  this  mom- 
ing." 

"  Do  you  feel  weaker  than  usual,  my  darling?'' 
anxiously  enquired  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
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"  No  indeed,  dear  Mamma,  but  I  should  like 
to  be  quite  quiet." 

^'  Well,  love,  I  dare  say  that  will  be  best  for 
you  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"  Not  for  anything  whatever,  please,"  entreated 
Rhoda;  "not  to  have  'good-bye'  said  to  me," 
she  added  in  a  whisper. 

But  it  was  heard  by  Emily,  "audi,  mamma," 
she  said  hesitatingly,  and  still  shading  her  face 
from  view,  "  I  wish  to  stay  here — that  is — not 
to  go  down  stairs  till — till  after — " 

Mrs.  Gilbert  suddenly  caught  the  meaning  of 
these  broken  words: — "There  will  be  no  need  for 
you  to  appear,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  "  I  will 
take  care  that  you  are  not  called  down.  It  shall 
be  understood  that  you  cannot  leave  your  sister. 
And  now,"  she  added,  detecting  in  the  attitude 
of  Emily  her  wish  to  escape  observation,  "  and 
now  I  believe  I  must  at  once  go  and  look  after 
my  household  affairs,  or  they  will  be  sadly  be- 
hindhand," and  so  saying,  she  was  about  to  leave 
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the  room,  when  Emily  sprang  forward  and  silently 
kissed  her.  Mrs.  Gilbert  felt  that  the  soft  cheek 
pressed  against  her  own  was  wet  with  tears,  and 
on  leaving  the  room  sighed  heavily,  as  a  sus- 
picion she  had  endeavoured  to  stifle  began  to 
assume  more  definite  shape.  She  had,  however, 
little  time  to  spare  for  painful  meditation.  Miss 
Crawford's  comfort,  to  the  last  hour  of  that  young 
lady's  sojourn  under  her  roof,  must  be  duly  cared 
for.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  speedily 
busying  herself  in  directing  the  preparation  of 
an  early  dinner,  rather  than  lunch,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  guest's  approaching  departure. 

About  noon.  Miss  Crawford  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  dining-room,  where  all  the  family,  in 
compliment  to  her  approaching  departure,  were 
assembled,  with  the  exception  of  Emily  and 
Khoda;  and  the  necessity  of  framing  an  excuse 
for  theii  absence  was  prevented  by  Miss  Craw- 
ford herself,  who  feeling,  she  said,  the  propriety 
of  their  being  guarded  Irom  all  approach  to  agi- 
tation, would   deny   herself  the    satisfaction    of 
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taking  leave  of  them  in  person,  and  instead  of  it, 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  convey  to  them  her  farewell 
and  best  wishes  through  the  medium  of  their 
sister.  Fanny,  with  more  amiable  alacrity  than 
she  usually  displayed,  was  about  at  once  to  fulfil 
this  courteous  mission,  when  she  was  stopped  by 
Miss  Crawford's  requesting  that  she  would  post- 
pone doing  so  till  after  her  departure. 

By  this  time  the  carriage  was  at  the  door 
which  was  to  convey  the  young  lady  to  the  rail- 
way station ;  and  her  luggage,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Janet,  had  already  been  placed  in 
it.  Mr.  Gilbert  looked  at  his  watch,  there  was 
not  much  time  to  spare. 

Miss  Crawford  rose.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  dusky  cheek  brightened  under  the  influence 
of  some  secret  emotion.  Janet  was  at  hand  with 
her  travelling  attire,  and  in  a  moment,  with  her 
slender  figure  almost  buried  beneath  a  pile  of 
costly  wraps,  she  was  ready  for  departure.  As 
she  stood  forward  to  take  leave  of  her  com- 
panions, the  rich  veil,  half-shadowing  her  face, 
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imperfectly  concealed  a  radiant  smile  playing 
about  her  lips,  and  lighting  up  her  glance,  and 
that  was  certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
plaintive  voice  in  which  she  was  uttering  her 
graceful  and  gracious  adieus.  She  could  never 
forget,  she  said,  the  pleasant  time  she  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  under  that  hospitable  roof,  add- 
ing, while  she  slipped  into  Mrs.  Gilbert's  hand  a 
small  folded  paper,  that  she  could  make  but  poor 
requital  for  the  favour  that  had  been  conferred 
on  her.  That  her  warmest  thanks  were,  she  felt, 
an  inadequate  return  for  the  kindness  she  had  so 
plentifully  received. 

But  these  complimentary  professions  were  pre- 
sently brought  to  a  close  by  a  hint  in  regard  to 
time  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  insisted  on  escorting 
Miss  Crawford  to  the  station.  As  they  drove 
from  the  house,  she  leaned  forward  for  a  moment, 
and  cast  a  piercing  look  towards  a  closely -cur- 
tained window.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  was  watching 
the  departure  of  her  late  guest,  saw  that  look, 
and  the  exultant  smile,  that  accompanied  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  day  following  Miss  Crawford's  departure, 
Emily,  in  an  interval  of  watching  beside  Ehoda, 
strolled  into  the  deserted  study.  How  dreary  it 
looked !  she  thought.  Not  a  book  was  there, 
not  a  single  article  lay  on  the  work  table.  The 
chairs  were  ranged  formally  round  the  room,  and 
the  sofa,  placed  in  a  line  with  them,  was  pushed 
against  the  wall.  Janet  in  her  best  fashion  had 
put  the  apartment  into  perfect  order,  but  how 
hare  it  seemed  of  attraction.  What  was  there 
on  which  the  eye  could  for  a  moment  rest 
with  pleasure?     There  was  no  winter  nosegay  in 
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the  glass  vase,  no  portfolio  lying  open,  no  draw- 
ing materials  scattered  about.  The  piano,  it  is 
true,  had  retained  its  old  place,  but  was  closed, 
the  owner,  who  had  requested  permission  to  leave 
it  there  for  the  present^  had  not  forgotten  to 
carry  away  the  key. 

Emily,  regardless  of  there  being  no  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  grate,  lingered  long  in  the  cheerless 
apartment;  now  paciug  it  to  and  fro,  now 
throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  burying  her 
face  in  the  cushions,  weeping  bitterly.  There 
could  be  no  more  happiness  for  her,  she  thought. 
And  could  he  be  happy  ?  How  cruelly  they  had 
been  divided !  Before  this  artful  stranger  came, 
how  perfectly  they  had  loved  and  trusted  each 
other !  It  was  all  over  now ;  and  in  a  passion  of 
grief  she  sobbed  distractedly. 

But  this  mood  could  not  last  long.  Emily's 
nature  was  too  amiable  for  the  selfish  indulgence 
of  sorrow,  too  buoyant  to  suffer  unresistingly 
the  heavy  pressure  of  misery,  and  presently  she 
was  striving  for  composure;    resolving  for  the 
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sake  of  others  to  conquer  her  feelings,  or  if  this 
were  impossible,  at  least  to  spare  pain  to  her 
family  and  friends  by  repressing  all  undue  mani- 
festation of  them ;  and  she  at  once  began  wiping 
away  her  tears.  The  mere  effort  at  tranquillity 
proved  salutary,  bringing  into  action  a  certain 
measure  of  mental  strength ;  and  in  a  wiser  vein 
than  they  had  begun,  Emily  was  soon  pursuing 
her  reflections.  She  had  no  self-reproach  to 
suffer,  she  had  had  no  control  over  the  course  of 
circumstances  that  had  been  the  cause  of  Randall's 
alienation  from  her,  and  in  releasing  him  from 
his  engagement  she  had  simply  done  what  seemed 
kindest  and  best  under  the  condition  of  his 
altered  feelings.  Hitherto  also,  she  had  succeeded 
in  screening  him  from  the  indignation  of  her 
family.  She  would  persevere  in  this  endeavour. 
All  evil  that  by  her  means  could  be  averted  from 
him  he  should  be  spared.  She  would  not  dwell 
on  the  wrong  that  had  been  committed  against 
herself;  she  would  not  harbour  an  unforgiving 
temper  against  her  treacherous  rival.  She  would 
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struggle  against  the  weakness  of  unavailing 
regret.  She  would  strive  hard  to  bear  with 
patient  dignity  the  bitterness  of  her  disappoint- 
ment. Above  all  she  would  not  allow  the  shadow 
of  her  own  grief  to  deepen  the  cloud  already 
overcasting  her  home. 

To  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  excited  on  account 
of  their  darling  Khoda,  it  would  be  cruelty  towards 
her  family  to  add  the  weight  of  distress  for  her- 
self. She  would  hide  from  them  her  suffering 
heart.  But  almost  unconsciously  she  was  now 
weeping  afresh.  Oh,  Eandall  little  knew  the 
anguish  he  had  inflicted !  And  was  there  a 
heavier  trial  yet  in  store  for  her?  What  had 
occasioned  the  sudden  departure  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford ?  Was  the  letter  from  him,  that  had  called 
her  away?  No,  no,  there  could  not  be  such 
treachery  as  this !  Charles  was  even  now  per- 
haps repenting  his  inconstancy.  He  would  one 
day  return  and  plead  to  be  forgiven.  Oh  !  how 
joyfully  she  would  pronounce  his  pardon.  He 
had  loved  her  so  well  and  so  long;  he  could  not 
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be  lastingly  estranged  from  her.  He  might  in- 
deed set  sail  on  his  expedition  without  seeking  a 
reconciliation;  but  when  far  away,  alone  with 
his  own  heart,  surely  it  would  again  yearn  to- 
wards her.  In  three  years  he  would  come  back, 
they  should  meet  then,  meet  happily,  their  es- 
trangement forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to 
enhance  the  joy  of  re-union,  and  a  fond  smile 
came  to  Emily's  lips,  while  tears  yet  coursed 
each  other  down  her  cheeks.  But  the  train  of 
thought  by  which  she  had  arrived  at  her  last 
conclusion  was  too  inconsistent, — too  contradic- 
tory to  produce  any  but  a  futile  result,  and  the 
smile  presently  faded  while  the  tears  still  flowed 
on.  In  a  little  while,  however,  she  resolutely 
ceased  weeping,  and  making  an  effort  to  turn 
her  thoughts  into  a  fresh  channel,  quitted  the 
study,  and  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  went 
to  take  a  few  turns  in  the  garden.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  attended  to  her  favorite  plants. 
They  were  all  leafless  now,  and  some  of  them,  as 
she  perceived,  dead.     Among  this  number  was 
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one  that  she  especially  deplored.  Not  that  it 
was  rarer  or  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  but 
the  delicate  blossoms  that  in  summer  it  put 
forth,  Emily  remembered,  had  again  and  again 
attracted  the  admiring  notice  of  Mr.  Surrey. 
And  now  she  would  fain  have  restored  the  poor 
withered  stem  to  life,  but  it  was  too  late:  all 
vitality  had  gone  out  of  it.  She  could  not  help 
contemplating  it  mournfully.  It  had  perished 
through  her  neglect;  timely  shelter  from  the 
bleak  winter  sky  would  undoubtedly  have  pre- 
served it.  If  every  other  plant  in  the  garden 
had  been  left  uncared  for,  this  one  at  least,  she 
thought,  should  have  been  cherished  for  the 
sake  of  the  friend  who  had  so  often  pleaded  that 
not  even  a  leaf  should  be  plucked  from  it.  And 
Emily  fell  to  thinking  of  Surrey,  of  her  last  walk 
with  him  in  the  garden ;  and  a  faint  colour  stole 
into  her  cheeks  at  the  recollection  of  some  words 
he  had  then  spoken,  as  now  her  own  wounded 
heart  interpreted  something  of  the  sorrow  they 
had  but  half  expressed.  Little,  however,  did 
VOL.   III.  c 
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Emily  suspect  how  dear  to  Surrey  had  been  her 
happiness ;  that  in  his  hope  of  promoting  it,  he 
had  generously  sought  the  means  of  advancing 
tlie  fortunes  of  his  successful  rival,  and  distaste- 
ful as  it  was,  with  his  proud  and  sensitive  na- 
ture, to  solicit  a  favour, — that  he  had  used  his 
interest  with  Lady  Dalton,  whose  nearest  rela- 
tive was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  young  officer, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  to  him  that  Eandall 
owed  his  appointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  long 
neglected  garden,  Emily  returned  from  it  in 
some  measure  invigorated.  The  mere  variety 
of  thought  that  the  contemplation  of  it  had  in- 
duced was  useful.  To  lose  even  for  a  brief  period 
the  sense  of  the  burden  of  her  sorrow,  was  salu- 
tary, a  step  towards  the  renewal  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  vigour  of  which  anxiety  and  illness 
and  grief  had  lately  deprived  her.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  day  her  cheeks  were  less  pale, 
and  her  eyes  less  tearful,  and  Ehoda  noticed  in 
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her  voice  a  more  cheerful  intonation.  She  was 
manifestly  beginning  to  bear  up  against  her  sor- 
ro\y,  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  her  health 
and  spirits  soon  became  perceptible,  as  day  by 
day  she  made  some  new  effort  at  patience  and 
self  command. 

The  departure  of  Miss  Crawford  had  proved  a 
sensible  relief — had  broken  the  one  painful 
idea  which  the  mere  presence  of  that  young 
lady  in  the  house  could  hardly  fail  to  keep  con- 
stantly alive. 

Emily  now  more  frequently  joined  the  general 
domestic  party,  availing  herself  freely  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  her  for  doing  so  by  Miss 
Dale's  almost  daily  visits  of  at  least  an  hour  or 
two  to  her  young  favourite,  in  whose  state  there 
appeared  at  this  time  a  slight  improvement. 
The  anxiety  of  the  family  for  the  darling  of 
them  all  had  in  some  measure  abated,  and  Doctor 
Bassett  was  even  talking  of  deserting  his  little 
patient  for  awhile,  and  taking  a  short  holiday 
which  he  had,  he  said,  for  some  time  promised 
c  2 
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himself.  He  would  not  go,  however,  till  every 
unfavourable  symptom  had  been  thoroughly  con- 
quered. For  the  sake  of  no  pleasure  of  his  own, 
while  there  remained  the  slightest  doubt  of  her 
recovery,  could  he  be  tempted  to  transfer  the 
charge  of  his  dear  little  patient  to  a  brother 
practitioner  who  was  not,  like  himself,  thoroughly- 
acquainted  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
constitution.  His  intended  trip,  therefore,  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  purpose,  was  for  the 
present  postponed. 

For  the  first  time  these  many  weeks,  Emily 
now  one  day  went  beyond  the  garden,  and  taxing 
her  strengh  to  the  utmost,  walked  as  far  as  the 
little  village  where  the  parents  of  Eandall  re- 
sided. She  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  visiting  them,  and  had  done  so  some- 
what more  frequently  after  her  marriage  with 
their  son  had  been  agreed  upon ;  but  they  were 
aged  and  recluse  people,  who  little  enjoyed 
having  their  monotonous  retirement  broken  in 
upon. 
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The  grand  event  of  their  lives  had  been  their 
visit  to  the  sea  coast,  when  the  frigate  on  board 
of  which  their  son  then  served  was  in  harbour. 
Emilj  had  on  this  occasion  accompanied  them, 
but  owing  to  one  circumstance  and  another,  had 
seen  but  little  of  them  since;  and  was  now  abso- 
lutely in  ignorance  as  to  whether  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  dissolution  of  her  engagement. 

As  she  slowly  walked  up  the  narrow  garden 
path  leading  to  their  humble  home,  her  heart 
beat  violently,  and  when  presently  afterwards 
she  found  herself  in  their  presence,  she  could  not 
at  first  speak,  but  sinking  into  a  chair  began  in- 
voluntarily to  weep. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  clergy- 
man, kindly  taking  her  hand;  ''never  mind,  no 
doubt  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  his  somewhat  worldly- 
minded  wife,  "  and  Miss  Gilbert  will  think  so 
herself  one  of  these  days.  What  had  they  to 
begin  life  upon  ?" 

They   did  know  then  that  all  was  at  an  end 
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between  Charles  and  herself,  but  obviously  this 
was  no  cause  of  regret  to  them,  and  Emily's  pale 
cheeks  flushed,  and  drying  her  tears  she  tried 
hard  for  composure,  but  the  very  effort  caused 
her  to  sob. 

"  Come,  come,''  said  the  old  lady,  "  don't  be 
cast  down.  It  was  your  own  doing,  you  know, 
and  very  wise  it  was  of  you." 

Emily  was  now  speechless  from  astonishment. 
She  little  guessed  that  the  satisfaction  expressed 
was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Kandall's  having  pryed 
into  a  letter  addressed  to  her  son,  which  had  not 
only  revealed  the  direction  of  Miss  Crawford's 
affections,  but  had  also  made  clear  to  her  the 
amount  of  that  young  lady's  fortune. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  my  dear,"  said  the 
ancient  curate,  drawing  forth  from  a  dark  cup- 
board a  dim  decanter  containing  some  cloudy- 
looking  fluid,  "  take  a  glass  of  wine,  it  will  do 
you  good."     . 

And  his  wife  produced  from  the  same  corner 
the  remains  of  a  homely  cake. 
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But  Emily  shook  her  head,  mutely  declining 
their  hospitality. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Eandall,  "  we  won't  press 
you  against  your  will.  You  have  not  got  your 
appetite  back  yet.  But  I  must  say  you  seem 
better  than  I  expected  to  see  you  after  what 
Charles  told  us  of  your  changed  looks.  You  are 
grown  thinner  certainly,  but  there's  as  fine  a 
colour  in  your  cheeks  at  this  very  moment  as  I 
ever  saw  you  with." 

Emily  felt  that  she  was  indeed  flushing  crimson 
through  the  painful  emotion  that  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Eandall  were  every  moment  calling  up. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  lady  presently,  "  now 
you  are  recovering,  I  suppose  that  Miss  Fanny's 
marriage  will  be  soon  taking  place?" 

Emily  answered  that  they  were  looking  forward 
to  it. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Randall,  "  your 
sister  has  made  a  very  comfortable  choice.  She 
will  have  a  quiet  settled  home,  and  her  husband 
always  with  her, — a  great  blessing  as  I  think. 
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and  one  that  can  never  be  enjoyed  bj  my  son's 
wife  whoever  she  may  be;  for  here  he  is,  you 
see,  now  going  abroad  for  three  years,  and  he 
may  no  sooner  come  back  than  very  likely  he 
will  be  ordered  off  again.  He  can't  come  now 
to  say  '  good-bye,'  before  he  sails.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday,  begging  me  to  pack  up  some 
books  and  other  things  that  he  forgot  to  carry 
with  him.  He  went  off  in  such  a  hurry,  you 
know,  about  some  business  that  called  him,  he 
said,  to  London." 

"  To  London !  "  exclaimed  Emily  suddenly 
turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  there  he  has  been  ever 
since,  but  he  must  join  his  ship  at  Plymouth  the 
week  after  next.  However,  as  I  told  you,  he  is 
not  coming  here  first,  which,  all  things  considered, 
is  best  perhaps." 

Emily  could  endure  no  more.  She  was  already, 
with  much  effort,  stifling  her  sobs.  Her  full 
heart  must  have  relief,  and  she  yearned  to  be 
alone. 
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Dropping  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  rose  up 
to  go,  and  with  difficulty  articulating  her  adieus, 
hastily  passed  out  of  the  house.  Hardly  was 
she  out  of  sight  of  it,  when  unable  any  longer  to 
control  the  misery  of  her  feelings,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  leaning  against  a  gate 
by  the  way-side,  gave  free  vent  to  the  emotion 
she  had  been  vainly  struggling  to  overcome,  and 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  wept 
abundantly.  In  this  irrepressible  outburst  of 
her  troubled  heart  she  was  so  completely  absorbed, 
that  she  failed  to  notice  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing wheels,  and  when  having  drawn  near  they 
suddenly  stopped,  she  was  abruptly  roused  out 
of  her  abstraction  by  hearing  a  well-known  voice, 
and  looking  up  through  her  tears,  she  perceived 
Doctor  Bassett  seated  in  his  gig,  and  regarding 
her  with  evident  astonishment.  A  quick  sense 
of  shame  in  being  thus  surprised  superseded  on 
the  instant  all  other  emotion  and  dyed  her  cheeks 
with  crimson.  Hastily  brushing  away  her  tears 
she  silently  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  driven 
c  5 
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homewards.  No  sooner  was  she  seated  heside 
the  Doctor,  than,  drawing  forward  a  thick  rug, 
he  busied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  protect  her 
from  the  cold,  without  once  glancing  towards  her 
countenance,  and  presently  afterwards,  giving 
the  rein  to  his  horse,  and  still  studiously  avert- 
ing his  regard  from  the  veiled  face  beside  him, 
he  fell  into  talk  about  the  damage  that  a  severe 
frost  of  the  night  before  had  inflicted  on  some 
choice  plants  in  his  garden,  and  then  passed  on 
to  a  recital  of  the  quaint  oddities  of  his  old 
housekeeper,  relating  with  so  much  humour  some 
of  her  comical  conceits  and  curious  contrivances 
for  his  comfort,  that  Emily  was  perforce  again 
and  again  beguiled  into  a  smile,  though  escaping 
altogether  the  necessity  of  bearing  any  part  in 
the  conversation;  the  Doctor  very  skillfully 
contriving,  as  if  undesignedly,  himself  entirely 
to  monopolize  it.  Before  arriving  at  her  own 
door  she  could  venture  to  rais€  her  veil,  the 
traces  of  agitation  had  disappeared  from  her 
countenance,  and  on  alighting  she  felt  that  she 
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need  not  withhold  her  thanks  for  the  good 
doctor's  courtesy  through  fear  of  trusting  to  the 
steadiness  of  her  voice;  she  could  speak  com- 
posedly enough  now ;  and  a  sharp  lecture  touching 
the  imprudence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in 
overtasking  her  strength,  came  in  aid  of  her 
newly  acquired  tranquillity,  and  she  was  able  to 
exchange  a  cheerful  nod  with  her  kind,  though 
rough,  admonitor  as  he  drove  rapidly  off. 

As  she  was  proceeding  to  her  own  room.  Miss 
Dale,  stepping  out  of  Ehoda's  chamber  came 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  Emily  thought  that 
she  had  not  lately  seen  on  her  dear  friend's  coun- 
tenance so  beaming  an  expression.  There  was 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  a  letter  written  on  the 
thin  grey  paper  suggestive  of  a  foreign  postmark. 

"  Ah,  I  see !  "  cried  Emily,  her  countenance 
suddenly  reflecting  almost  the  brightness  of  her 
friend's,  "  what  does  he  say?" 

"  Come  home  with  me,  and  yoii  shall  hear  his 
description  of  the  mountain  and  the  cloud," 
answered  Miss  Dale,  tying  on  her  cloak. 
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'*You  shall  give  it  me  to-morrow.  I  must 
take  your  place  now.  But  I  am  so  glad  you 
Lave  had  a  letter !  "  and  with  a  sudden  impulse 
Emily  threw  her  arms  around  Miss  Dale's  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

*' Isn't  Mr.  Surrey  kind?"  said  Rhoda,  as 
presently  afterwards  Emily  was  bending  over  the 
little  invalid's  couch;  ''Isn't  he  kind?  See,  he 
has  sent  me  this?  "  and  she  drew  from  under  her 
pillow  a  small  note. 

"Am  I  to  read  it,  darling?" 

"  Yes,  please.  Miss  Dale  has  read  it  to  me 
already  but  I  shall  like  to  hear  it  again." 

Emily  went  towards  the  window,  and  drawing 
the  thick  curtain  a  little  aside,  read  first  to  her- 
self and  afterwards  aloud,  the  friendly  missive. 
It  was  but  a  few  lines,  but  they  interpreted  well 
the  mood  of  the  writer's  heart,  and  brought 
vividly  before  the  sisters  the  thoughtful  eyes  and 
the  half  sorrowful  smile  of  their  absent  favourite. 

Rhoda  was  shading  her  brow  with  her  hand 
when  her  sister  gave  back  the  letter,  and  Emily 
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thought  that  the  light  from  the  parted  curtain  had 
proved  too  strong  for  her  feeble  vision,  but  pre- 
sently she  observed  tears  slowly  trickling  through 
the  slender  fingers  that  were  pressed  over  the  eye- 
lids. 

''  We  shall  see  him  again  one  day,  love,"  she 
softly  said. 

''Shall  I  see  him?"  cried  Ehoda  raournfuUv, 
withdrawing,  her  hand  from  before  her  eyes,  and 
revealing  her  tear-stained  countenance;  ''shall 
/see  him?  " 

"  God  grant  that  you  may,  my  darling ! " 
answered  Emily,  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes  as 
there  smote  on  her  heart  the  sad  significance 
of  the  enquiry,  "  God  grant  that  you  may !  " 

"  If  light  should  go  there  will  be  love  left," 
murmured  Rhoda  almost  inaudibly,  with  a  tender 
smile  brightening  her  pale  face. 

"What  does  my  little  sister  say?"  enquired 
Emily  bending  lower  over  the  couch. 

Rhoda's  arms  twined  about  her  neck;  there 
was  no  other  answer. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Christmas  was  now  almost  close  at  hand,  and 
the  time  that  had  been  appointed  for  the  marriage 
of  Fanny  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  The  small 
rectory-house  was  in  due  order  for  her  reception, 
and  the  wedding  wardrobe  was  very  nearly  com- 
plete. Mrs.  Giloert's  head  and  hands  were  full 
of  occupation,  and  it  followed  that  she  not  un- 
frequently  failed  to  mark  a  slight  change  for 
the  worse  in  Rhoda's  state,  or  a  deepening  sorrow 
in  the  expression  of  Emily's  countenance. 

So  much  of  Fanny's  time  that  was  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  bridegroom  expectant,  was  now 
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consumed  in  attending  church  services  and  prac- 
tising chants,  that  with  the  superadded  demands 
of  her  toilette,  she  had  little  leisure  left  to  spend 
in  the  dim  chamber  of  her  invalid  sister,  and  it 
continued  to  be  Emily  on  whom  Rhoda  was 
chiefly  dependent  for  companionship  and  solace. 
Dr.  Bassett,  on  his  daily  visits,  failed  not  to 
perceive  this,  and  gathered  ft^om  it  his  best  hope 
for  the  cure  of  Emily's  wounded  heart.  In  her 
ceaseless  efforts  to  soothe  and  cheer  his  poor  little 
patient,  he  foresaw  the  ultimate  conquest  of  her 
sorrow,  and  augured  favourably  even  from  the 
assumption  of  cheerfulness  with  which  she  was 
now  able  occasionally  to  converse. 

Of  averting  the  calamity  which  threatened 
Rhoda  he  was  unfortunately  less  sanguine;  and 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  oculist,  under  whose 
advice  he  was  acting,  gave  little  room  for  hope. 
Still  it  was  not  a  case  for  absolute  despair,  but 
the  remedies  used  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the 
optic  nerves,  weakened  deplorably  the  general 
health  of  his  dear  young  patient,  and  robbed  her 
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mind  of  its  accustomed  vivacity.  Pale,  feeble, 
and  depressed,  she  lay  uncomplaining,  but  often 
silently  weeping. 

About  this  period  there  arrived,  from  time 
time,  sundry  presents  for  the  poor  little  recluse. 
One  day  it  was  a  jar  of  Indian  sweetmeats, 
another,  a  rich  silken  coverlet  filled  with  eider 
down.  Then  a  new  book  of  entertaining  stories 
would  make  its  appearance,  and,  last  of  all,  a 
small  musical-box  had  come  to  hand,  that  proved 
indeed  a  treasure.  Rhoda  called  it  her  little 
winter  bird,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to 
its  melodious  notes. 

Through  some  slight  circumstance,  the  anony- 
mous donor  of  these  various  gifts  was  at  length 
discovered  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Duckenfield. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  thanks  which,  on  making 
this  discovery,  Mrs.  Gilbert  forthwith  despatched, 
the  fair  widow  took  occasion  to  observe,  apropos 
of  secrets,  that  her  kind  friends  would  one  day 
find  out  that  she  had  concealed  from  their  know- 
ledge something  very  important — very  important 
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to  her  own  happiness  at  least;  but  that  in  doing 
so  she  had  acted  under  authority,  and  in  good 
time  they  should  know  all. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  to  whom  his  wife  handed  over 
Mrs.  Duckenfield's  letter,  sat  for  some  time 
without  speaking,  puzzling  over  this  carious 
paragraph. 

"  What  could  it  mean  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
knitting  his  brows  in  perplexity. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  answered  that  it  doubtless  im- 
plied neither  more  nor  less  than  that  their  fair 
cousin  was  about  to  be  married. 

"Pooh!  pooh!  ray  dear,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert; 
"  Sophy  would  not  for  one  hour  keep  to  herself 
a  prospect  of  that  sort.  It  is  far  more  likely  to 
relate  to  some  matter  of  business  concerning  her 
property.  She  has  got  hold  of  a  new  lawyer, 
perhaps.'* 

"  In  spite  of  your  suggestion,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  she  has  a  wedding  in  view,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  are  right,  and  it 
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Will  be  a  better  ending  of  that  foolish  flirtation 
than  I  expected.  But  I  thought  Surrey  had  gone 
abroad  for  some  years." 

"  Surrey !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gilbert ;  "  you 
cannot  imagine  that  I  am  thinking  of  him ! 
My  dear  Mr.  Gilbert,  how  is  it  possible  not  to 
see  at  once  that  it  must  be  Doctor  Bassett?" 

Mr.  Gilbert  rose  impatiently. 

^'  It  must  be  confessed,"  he  said,  ''  that  ladies 
seldom  hesitate  to  indulge  in  an  extraordinary 
license  of  imagination.  But  really  in  this  in- 
stance it  does  surpass  everything  I  could  have 
believed,"  and  he  went  towards  the  door, 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  Doctor  you  know  has  been 
actually  re-furnishing  his  house,  and  doing  a 
hundred  things  that  shew  plainly  enough  what 
is  about  to  happen.  And  I  assure  you  that 
Emily  long  ago  saw  how  matters  stood,  and — " 

But  Mr.  Gilbert  was  out  of  hearing.  He  had 
left  the  room  in  the  midst  of  his  wife's  energetic 
statement,  hastily,  as  he  sometimes  did  leave  it, 
when  his  temper  became  momentarily  ruffled  by 
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what  appeared  to  him  an  excess  of  feminine 
pertinacity, 

Mrs.  Gilbert  smiled. 

"  I  shall  have  a  famous  laugh  against  my 
good  husband  one  of  these  days," .  thought  she, 
"  but  what  an  incongruous  union  it  will 
be." 

"  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  ma'am,"  announced 
Janet,  throwing  open  the  drawing  room  door. 

Mrs,  Gilbert  cordially  received  her  young  visi- 
tor; she  had  sometime  discovered  that  very  kind 
feeling  lay  beneath  the  foolish  affectation  of  man- 
ner which  that  young  lady  was  too  often  pleased 
to  assume. 

"  I  have  brought  a  musician  to  perform  before 
your  little  invalid/'  said  Miss  Charlotte,  placing 
on  the  table  a  gilded  cage,  ''  come,  Bully,  come, 
my  prince,"  she  continued,  herself  giving  an 
initiatory  chirp,  "  prove  your  claim  to  the  title  I 
have  given  you;  warble,  my  pet!"  and  the  poor 
little  inmate  of  the  glittering  prison,  obedient  to 
command,  began  forthwith  to  whistle  with  sur- 
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prising  accuracy  the  few  first  bars  of  a  popular 
melody. 

"  This  is  indeed  most  kind !' '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gilbert.  '' Ehoda  will  be  delighted.  She  is 
sleeping  just  now,  or  I  would  at  once  tell  her  of 
your  goodness.  How,  my  dear,  could  you  find 
such  a  prize?" 

"'  I  have  been  in  London  with  papa  for  a  few 
days,  and  I  met  with  the  dear  little  birdie  there. 
Directly  I  heard  him  I  thought  of  Ehoda,  and  he 
will  sing  in  a  dark  room,  so  I  do  hope  he  will 
please  her." 

"  That  I  am  sure  he  will.  And  your  kind 
present  has  arrived  precisely  at  the  right  time, 
for  through  some  accident  the  little  musical  box 
I  told  you  of  has  become  silent,  as  Emily  was 
just  now  lamenting." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Gilbert,"  cried  her  visitor  at  the 
mention  of  Emily,  "  whom  do  you  think  we  met 
at  the  National  Gallery  ?  I  declare  I  was  so 
surprised  that  I  could  hardly  speak  to  them." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  imagine." 
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"  Mr.  Randall  and  Miss  Crawford !" 

''  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gilbert,  her 
countenance  betraying  very  painful  surprise. 

"  Yes,  and  they  were  alone  there  together,  but 
as  to  their  going  to  see  the  pictures,  it  was  a 
mere  flirce,  for  they  were  entirely  taken  up  with 
each  other;  such  a  devoted  looking  pair  I  never 
saw.  We  were  almost  close  to  them  for  some 
time  without  their  observing  it,  and  when  at 
last  papa  went  up  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Randall  he 
gave  such  a  start,  and  turned  quite  pale.  But 
as  for  Miss  Crawford,  she  w^as  as  composed  as 
possible,  and  came  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
began  talking  about  the  pictures  with  all  the  cool- 
ness imaginable." 

''  Did  they  make  any  mention  of  us?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

•'  No,  neither  of  them ;  not  a  word.  Before 
coming  away  papa  asked  if  we  could  be  the 
bearer  for  them  of  any  messages  to  Woodridge, 
and  then  Mr.  Randall  looked  more  confused  than 
ever,   and  stammered   something  about  having 
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lately  written  to  his  father,  and  Miss  Crawford 
uttered  some  witticism  about  its  being  obsolete 
to  inflict  on  one's  acquaintance  the  burthen  of 
messages." 

"  You  may  as  well  not  mention  anything  of 
this  meeting  to  Emily,  my  dear  Miss  Charlotte, 
I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert;  "  at  least,  not  just 
at  present." 

"  But  it  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  the  engage- 
ment between  her  and  Mr.  Randall  is  at  an 
end?  "  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Quite  true.  But  how  did  you  happen  to 
hear  of  it?" 

''Oh !  everybody  seems  to  know  it.  And  some 
people  say  it  was  broken  off  through  jealousy." 

*' Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  and  I  really  don't  wonder,  for  certainly 
Mr.  Surrey  used  to  seem  a  very  great  favourite 
of  Emily's,  though  we  knew  he  was  only  a 
friend." 

"  Mr.  Surrey  !  My  dear,  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 
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"  Oh,  they  say  that  Mr.  Eandall  was  always 
jealous  of  him,  and  broke  off  the  engagement 
because  Emily  was  receiving  letters  from  him." 

"  They  say  then  what  is  utterly  untrue,"  said 
Mrs.  Gilbert;  ''and,  moreover,  it  was  Emily  her- 
self who  put  an  end  to  the  engagement." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Why  I  thought  she  was 
breaking  her  heart  about  it." 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed.  Her  spirits  are  weak, 
but  she  has  been  very  ill,  you  must  remember, 
and  is  sadly  anxious  about  poor  Rhoda." 

"  But  only  think  of  Mr.  Eandall's  turning  to 
Miss  Crawford  in  this  way !  To  be  sure,  people 
have  talked  about  her  for  this  long  while.  But 
who  could  have  believed  that  she  would  actually 
take  Emily's  place !  Such  a  dark  complexioned 
little  creature,  too,  as  she  is !" 

"  We  don't  know  absolutely  that  she  has  done 
so,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert 

"  Oh !  if  you  had  but  seen  them  together,  as 
we  did  the  other  day,  you  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  it.     And  besides,  do  you  know  some 
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people  say  he  was  engaged  to  her  before  he  was 
to  Emllv." 

"  I  wonder  what  some  people  will  not  say!" 
cried  Mrs.  Gilbert.  ''  Let  us  see,  niy  dear  Miss 
Charlotte,  according  to  your  account,  they  attri- 
bute the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement  to 
two    or    three    totally   different  causes." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  because  some  people  have 
thought  one  thing  and  some  another  about  it." 
She  stopped  suddenly  for  Andrew,  who  from  the 
office  window  had  stolen  sight  of  Miss  Harris's 
arrival,  and  who  had  ever  since  been  endeavour- 
ing to  devise  some  excuse  for  presenting  himself 
before  her,  now  bashfully  came  into  the  room  on 
the  plea  of  searching  for  a  lost  newspaper. 

The  young  lady  blushed  on  his  appearance, 
and  instantly,  by  way  of  becoming  irresistibly 
charming,  resumed  the  affectation  which  in  her 
recent  conversation  with  3Irs.  Gilbert  had  been 
almost  wholly  laid  aside.  She  was  beginning  to 
set  some  value  on  the  preference  which  the  shy 
youth  manifestly  entertained  for  her,   notwith- 
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standing  the  awkwardness  of  his  timid  advances, 
and  by  no  means  neglected  any  opportunity  that 
occurred  for  increasing  the  fervour  of  his  admi- 
ration :  and  now  the  gay  bonnet  was  put  ofif,  that 
her  rosy  lips  pressed  against  the  gilded  wires 
might  be  offered  to  the  caress  of  the  little 
songster,  whilst  her  white  fingers  held  back  a 
perfect  shower  of  shining  ringlets.  The  delicate 
proportion  of  her  slender  waist  and  the  ivory 
whiteness  of  her  small  throat  could  not  fail  to 
attract  Andrew's  observation,  as  playfully  darting 
from  one  side  of  the  cage  to  the  other  she 
coquetted  with  the  pretty  captive. 

"  My  sweet  birdie !  "  she  cried.  "  My  sweet 
birdie !  One  more  kiss  and  then  I  really  must 
run  away  from  you.  But  don't  pine  and  die! 
Don't  be  quite  broken  hearted,  my  pet! " 

"  I  should  wonder  how  he  could  help  it  I  " 
said  Andrew,  gathering  courage  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  gallantry,  from  perceiving  that  the 
young  lady's   glances   were  not  directed  solely: 

VOL.    III.  D 
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towards  the  bird ;    "  I  should  wonder  how  he 
could  help  it!" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Andrew !  " 

"  I  only  wish  that  I  could  change  places  with 
him?"  he  ventured  to  whisper,  as  bending  over 
the  cage  he  approached  the  young  lady's  ear. 

"  Dear  me !  you  are  so  droll !  "  and  the  white 
throat  became  tinged  with  rose. 

'*  I  didn't  mean  to  be  droll.  I  was  in 
earnest." 

"Will  you  take  care  of  the  darling  birdie? 
I  am  going  to  leave  him  here  you  know." 

"  Ah !  won't  I?  "  cried  Andrew. 

"  And  you  must  tell  Rhoda  how  to  make  him 
sing.     She  must  chirp  so." 

"  Home,  sweet  home !  "  began  the  poor  little 
musician. 

"Well,  I  never  did  hear  anything  equal  to 
that !  "  exclaimed  Andrew. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  darling,  a  wonder,  a  treasure!  " 
cried  Miss  Charlotte  tying  on  her  bonnet  and 
preparing  to  depart. 
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^'  Rhoda  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  I  am 
sure,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

'*  Sweet  little  love!  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  she 
is  pleased." 

"  Must  you  be  going  at  once?  The  girls  will 
be  sorry  not  to  see  you.  Emily  is  watching 
Rhoda  just  now  and  I  cannot  call  her  down,  but 
Fanny  will  be  coming  home  from  church  pre- 
sently." 

''  Oh,  how  good  she  is !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
lady.  "  I  declare  I  quite  look  up  to  her.  She  is 
grown  so  religious." 

"  Well,  but  I  say,"  interposed  Andrew;  "  she's 
always  running  off  to  church  just  when  she's 
wanted  at  home,  and  I  don't  call  that  being 
good." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Andrew,  she  considers  it  a  duty, 
you  know." 

"Talk   of   duty!"    he   returned;    "I   should 

think  it  a  much  easier  duty  to  go  to  church  two 

or  three  times  a  day,   than  to  sit  mewed  up  in  a 

dark  room  from  morning  till  night  as  Emily  does. 

D  2 
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And  I  should  like  to  know  what  \^ould  become 
of  poor  Rhoda  if  every  body  in  the  house  went 
Fanny's  way." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  must  allow  to  your  sisters 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment.  Each  of 
them  is  no  doubt  striving  to  do  right,"  observed 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  And  Fanny,  you  know,  is  to  be  a  clergyman's 
wife.  Such  a  delightful  lot!"  murmured  Miss 
Charlotte. 

"  Well,  but  I  say,  I  think  she  had  better  go 
into  a  convent  at  once,  for  if  she's  to  go  on  by 
and  bye  as  she  does  here,  running  out  of  the  house 
whenever  the  church  bell  rings,  and  working  at 
nothing  but  embroidering  crosses  or  painting 
bits  of  glass,  I  should  like  to  know  how  she's  to 
manage  a  house  full  of  children." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  smiled. 

"You  are  looking  forward  indeed,"  she  said; 
"  and  if  I  mistake  not,  Fanny's  enthusiasm  in  her 
present  pursuits  will  have  spent  itself  long  before 
she  is  provided  with  the  claims  on  her  attention 
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with  which  your  imagination  has  so  bountifully 
supplied  her.  She  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  and 
bye  be  wise  enough  to  adapt  her  occupations  to 
the  requirements  of  her  condition.  We  must 
not  forget  that  till  lately  she  has  always  been 
helpful  and  industrious  at  home." 

"  That's  very  true,"  responded  Andrew,  at 
once  repenting  of  having  spoken  too  harshly  of 
his  sister;  ''  why,  she  stitched  all  my  best  wrist- 
bands for  me.  And  look  here,  Miss  Charlotte, 
she  made  this  watch-guard." 

"  Oh,  what  a  beauty  it  is !" 

"  Well,  it  was  good  enough  once,  but  it  is 
v^^earing  out  now.  See,  just  here  it  is  almost  in 
two." 

''  What  a  pity  !  You  will  really  want  another 
soon." 

*'  Yes,  that  I  shall,  and  I'm  sure  Fanny  won't 
make  me  one  now,  and  Emily  does  not  under- 
stand this  sort  of  work." 

*'  /  do,"  said  Miss  Charlotte. 

"  Yes,  you  can  do  everything,  I  know.     But 
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then  you  never  would — not  for  me  at  least/' 
stammered  Andrew. 

"  If  I  should  make  you  one  you  would  not 
value  it  as  you  do  your  sister's,  of  course.  You 
would  lose  it  Fm  afraid." 

''  Come  now,  that's  too  bad !"  cried  Andrew, 
coloring  with  delight,  and  interpreting  the  young 
lady's  assertion  as  she  had  intended  he  should 
interpret  it,  "  that's  too  bad.  You  can't  help 
knowing,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  keep  it  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  during  the  last  few  minutes  had 
been  very  busy  over  a  geranium  that  stood  before 
the  window,  and  that  she  had  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  in  need  of  the  pruning  scissors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Ou,  mamma,"  cried  Fanny,  one  morning,  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Gilbert  on  the  staircase,  and  looking 
strangely  excited.  "  Oh,  mamma !  What  do 
you  think  is  in  the  newspaper  to-day  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gilbert  stopped,  struck  by  the  expression 
of  Fanny's  countenance;  ''No  bad  tidings — 
nothing  amiss  concerning  Xew  Zealand,  I 
hope?" 

*'  Oh,  nothing  about  Edmund.  How  could  you 
think  of  himf  But  do  come  into  my  room,  and 
I  will  tell  you,  mamma.  But  after  all/'  pursued 
Fanny  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  her   apart- 
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ment  "I daresay  the  *  Times  *  is  in  the  house 
at  this  very  minute.  I  ^ill  run  and  look 
for  it." 

''Stop,  Fanny:  your  father  has  just  taken  it 
into  the  office:  don't  disturb  him.  my  dear/' 

*'  And  he  won't  see  it,"  said  Fanny,  ''  for  he 
never  looks  at  the  marriages  ycu  know.'* 

"  See  what,  my  dear?  TThat  are  you  talking 
about?"  inquired  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Oh  !  Charlotte  Harris  has  just  told  me  such 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  news,  and  I  ran  home 
as  fast  as  possible  to  tell  you.  I  declare  I  can't 
believe  it,  1  ut  she  insists  upon  it  that  it  is  in  the 
'  Times.' " 

*'  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  it  is," 
said  Airs.  Gilbert. 

'•Wly  that  Charles  Eandall  is  married — 
married  to  Miss  Crawford,""  answered  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  sank  on  a  chair,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment was  speechless. 

'•  I  wonder  what  Emily  will  think  of  it  I"  said 
Fannv. 


^  Ah,  poor  Emflj ! "  exelaimed  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  I  shan't  like  to  tell  Ker,  bat  vet  sorndbodj- 
mast,  for  she  will  be  sure  to  bear  it  talked  ahovt,'' 
said  Fanny. 

'*"  We  must  iiTst  ascertain  wiketi^er  it  i^  reallT 
tme,*  said  Mrs.  Gilb^t. 

-'  Weil,  as  I  told  too,  Charfeite  dedans  tibat 
their  marriage  is  aimoiinced  in  the  ^  T»es ''  ei 
to-day.'' 

*•'  Has  she  nerseii  seea  it:  : 

*'  No,  bat  she  bad  just  been  told  of  it  bj  » 
one  who  bad,  and  so  sbe  came  on  at  once. 
waited  for  me  at  tbe  Cbnrcii  door,  u» 
she  said,  actoallj  to  come  to  oar  boose  witb  tibe 
news.'* 

'^  Ob !  if  it  is  oiklj  seeooii-haiui  inteliig^ee  I 
hare  some  h€^  that  it  mar  sot  afto-  aO  he  trtte^"* 
said  Mrs.  Gilbert.  -  Bat  we  most  get  sigbt  of 
tbe  •  Times/  certainly.  Can't  yoa  ask  Andrew, 
my  dear,  witboat  distarbing  joar  fatber,  if  it 
can  be  spared  oat  of  the  ol£ce.  for  a  few  minates? 
But  don't  for  tbe  world  say  urhy  it  is  wanted.*' 
D  5" 
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"  ril  get  it  if  possible  directly,"  said  Fanny, 
hastening  down  stairs. 

''  Oh !  "  thought  Mrs.  Gilbert,  as  she  waited 
her  return ;  "  if  this  report  should  prove  true, 
what  a  shock  it  will  be  to  dear  Emily ;  and  how 
incensed  Mr.  Gilbert  will  be!  and  how  blind  we 
must  all  have  been !  And  yet,  again  and  again 
I  had  ray  suspicions  that  something  not  quite 
right  was  going  on,  though  I  foolishly  drove 
them  away,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I  must 
have  put  a  wrong  construction  on  circumstances 
I  noticed." 

But  now  Fanny  made  her  appearance  with  the 
outspread  newspaper  in  her  hand,  her  flushed 
cheeks  denoting  the  agitation  of  her  feelings,  and 
pointing  with  a  trembling  finger  to  the  list  of 
marriages, 

"  There  it  actually  is !"  she  cried,  "  read  it 
yourself,  mamma ! " 

Mrs.  Gilbert  look  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  Fanny  had 
pointed,  but  half-blinded  by  the  burning  indig- 
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nation  she  felt,  the  small  print  swam  before  her 
eyes.  Fanny  stooped  over  her  shoulder,  saying, 
"  Look,  here  it  is,  the  third  in  the  list ;"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud  the  following  announcement : 

*'  On  the  20th  instant,  Charles  Eandall,  Esq., 
Lieut.  R.N  ,  to  Sibella,  only  child  of  the  late 
Anthony  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Tri- 
nidad." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  let  fall  the  newspaper,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  was  for  a  moment  unable 
to  give  expression  to  her  incensed  feelings,  but 
no  sooner  could  she  articulate,  than  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

'^  What  consummate  treachery  !  Oh,  Fanny, 
what  a  viper  we  have  harboured !  '^ 

*'  And  to  think  of  Charles  being  inveigled  in 
this  manner ! "  cried  Fanny ;  ''  but  perhaps,  after 
all,  he  has  done  it  out  of  pique,  because  of  Emily's 
breaking  off  her  engagement." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  1  see  it  all  clearly  enough 
now.  Poor  Emily  has  been  most  shamefully 
treated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 
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"  Do  you  believe,  then,  it  was  on  account  of 
Miss  Crawford  that  she  gave  up  her  engage- 
ment?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do." 

""  Then,"  said  Fanny,  "perhaps  she  is  prepared 
for  what  has  happened.  Perhaps  she  has  been 
expecting  it?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
"I  can  hardly  imagine  she  could  suspect  that 
Charles  Eandall  would  offer  the  insult  to  her  of  at 
Dnce  publicly  declaring  the  real  cause  of  the  disso- 
lution of  their  engagement, — which  by  this  hasty 
marriage  he  undoubtedly  does, — whatever  might 
have  been  her  anticipations  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  future." 

"  If  she  cares  for  him  still — "  began  Fanny. 

"Oh,  ray  dear!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "of 
that  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt." 

''  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,"  pursued  Fanny, 
"  in  that  case  it  will  be  such  a  severe  shock  to 
her,  I  really  can't  think  how  she  will  be  able  to 
bear  it,"  and  melted  by  the  idea  of  the  suffering 
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about  to  be  inflicted  on  her  sister,  Fanny  began 
to  weep. 

"  And  your  father,  my  love,  how  distressed 
and  enraged  he  will  be,"  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  own  tears. 

^'  Only  think  how  everybody  will  talk  about 
it,"  sobbed  Fanny  presently.  "What  ill-natured 
things  they  will  say  !  It  will  be  thought  quite 
a  disgrace  to  the  family  for  Emily  to  have  been 
used  in  this  way.  Oh !  how  I  do  wish  that 
abominable  Miss  Crawford  had  never  set  foot  in 
this  house." 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  however,  to  deplore  our 
having  received  such  an  inmate,"  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, wiping  her  eyes;  ''and  such  treachery  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee." 

"  I  always  thought  she  had  a  very  artful  look," 
observed  Fanny. 

''Did  you,  my  dear?  You  never  mentioned 
it,  I  think." 

"  No,  because  I  thought  it  would  only  be  con- 
sidered ill-natured  in  me  to  do  so,  and  I  saw  for 
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a  long  while  that  Charles  was  very  negligent  of 
Emily,  but  if  I  uttered  a  remark  about  it  I  was 
always  cut  short,  you  know,  by  Andrew  or  some- 
body or  other." 

''Poor  dear  Emily!"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert;  "she 
saw  it  all  from  the  beginning,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  wh;it  misery  she  must  have  endured.  I  sus- 
pect now,  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  terrible 
illness." 

"  I  hope  she  won't  fall  ill  again  when  she  hears 
of  this  marriage,"  said  Fanny. 

"  There  must  be  great  caution  observed  in 
communicating  it  to  her,  and  I  fear  neither  you 
nor  I  have  sufficient  self-command  to  undertake 
the  painful  task,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert;  ''and  as 
for  your  father,  he  will  be  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  it  by  the  violent  indignation  he  will 
feel." 

"  Suppose  we  ask  Doctor  Bassett  to  tell  her," 
suggested  Fanny. 

"  We  had  better  have  recourse  to  our  kind 
friend  Miss  Dale,  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Gil- 
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bert;  ''she  has  tenderness  as  Avell  as  wisdom, 
and  will  be  sure  to  deal  gently  with  our  dear 
Emily's  feelings." 

"I  will  go  to  her  at  once,"  said  Fanny,  hastily 
putting  on  the  bonnet  and  cloak  which  she  had 
just  thrown  off;  "  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and 
beg  her  to  come  back  with  me." 

"  Do  so,  my  love ;  and  persuade  her,  if  you 
can,  to  come  prepared  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
us.  It  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  have 
her  here  at  this  time,  and  would  so  cheer  dear 
Rhoda,  who  will,  I  fear,  suffer  acutely  on  her 
sister's  account." 

"  If  Mr.  Sandham  should  call  while  I  am  gone, 
I  think,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  you  had  better  tell 
him  not  to  come  here  this  evening.  Emily  very 
likely  would  rather  that  there  should  be  only 
ourselves." 

"  You  are  a  good,  considerate  girl  to  think  of 
this,"  replied  Mrs.  Gilbert,  kissing  Fanny's  cheek, 
"  and  now  go,  my  dear,  to  the  Briars  as  fast  as 
you  can." 
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Hardly  had  Fanny  departed  on  her  errand, 
when  Mr.  Gilbert's  voice  reached  his  wife,  as  he 
sought  her  from  room  to  room,  calling  her  to 
come  to  him  immediately.  The  impatient  tone 
of  his  summons  made  her  at  once  suspect  that  he 
had  heard  the  eventful  tidings,  and  on  hastily 
answering  it,  she  found  that  it  was  indeed  the 
case;  one  of  his  clients,  as  he  told  her,  having 
just  brought  the  news  to  the  office  from  the 
public  reading-room. 

As  might  be  expected  his  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  Randall  was  a  villain — and  as  to 
Miss  Crawford  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex ! 
His  dear  child  Emily — Emily  who  was  worthy  of 
a  prince — she  to  have  been  subject  to  such  ini- 
quitous treatment !  It  was  now  manifest  enough 
why  she  had  broken  off  her  engagement,  why  she 
had  released  Randall  from  his  bond — she  was 
plainly  the  victim  of  unparalleled  duplicity — she, 
herself  the  very  soul  of  truth  I  Might  that 
rascal  Randall,  and  his  paramour,  for  the  in- 
sidious creature  he  had  made  his  wife  deserved  no 
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better  name,  meet  with  their  just  deserts!  Might 
thej  live  to  repent  their  union." 

In  this  excited  strain  did  the  exasperated 
father's  very  natural  displeasure  find  vent,  his 
good  wife's  repeated  attempts  to  moderate  the 
excess  of  his  anger  proving  for  a  time  utterly 
vain.  At  length,  however,  yielding  to  her  per- 
severing encleavoiirs,  he  became  somewhat  paci- 
fied, and  was  able  to  discuss  with  her  the  most 
judicious  mode  of  communicating  to  poor  Emily 
the  intelligence  which  they  could  not  but  ap- 
prehend would  prove  to  her  a  most  painful 
shock. 

Mr.  Gilbert  approved  of  the  suggestion  in 
regard  to  Miss  Dale,  agreeing  with  his  wife  that 
she  was  the  person  best  calculated  to  undertake 
the  distressing  task;  and  it  was  determined  be- 
tween them  that  meanwhile  Emily  should  be 
strictly  guarded  from  the  possibility  of  having 
the  startling  news  accidentally  conveyed  to  her. 
This  point  settled,  Mr.  Gilbert  returned  to  his 
office,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  went  to   Khoda's  apart- 
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nient,  where  Emily,  unconscious  of  the  solicitude 
for  her  pervading  the  family,  was  striving  with 
untiring  kindness  to  amuse  the  poor  little  in- 
valid. 

Soon  afterwards.  Doctor  Bassett's  well-known 
knock  at  the  street-door  was  heard,  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  looking  anxious  and  flurried,  instantly 
hastened  out  of  the  room,  saying  something  not 
very  intelligible  about  wishing  to  consult  him 
herself.  A  long  time  passed  without  the  Doc- 
tor's making  his  appearance — so  long,  indeed, 
that  Khoda  began  to  suspect  he  must  have  taken 
his  departure  without  paying  her  a  visit;  but 
Emily,  glancing  behind  the  window -curtain,  per- 
ceived that  his  gig  was  still  in  waiting  for  him, 
being  slowly  driven  to  and  fro  before  the  house. 
When  at  length  he  entered  the  sick-room,  after 
a  few  words  with  his  patient,  he  turned  to  Emily, 
observing  that  she  ought  to  be  out  of  doors  such 
a  fine  morning  as  this,  and  that  he  would  take 
her  for  a  drive  into  the  country,  that  he  had 
just  an  hour  to  spare,  and  bade  her  make  haste 
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in  her  preparations.  He  then  drew  a  sheet  of 
paper  before  him,  and  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
began  rapidly  making  those  professional  hiero- 
glyphics, which,  Mrs.  Duckenfield  had  sometimes 
laughingly  told  him,  were  the  only  works  of  art 
he  was  able  to  appreciate,  and  almost  by  the 
time  the  prescription  was  written,  Emily,  duly 
equipped  for  the  drive,  stood  beside  the  Doctor. 
He  told  her  she  was  a  sensible  young  woman  to 
know  the  value  of  time,  and  not  to  lose  half  an 
hour's  sunshine  in  settling  her  bonnet  before  the 
looking-glass,  as  was  the  custom,  he  believed, 
with  ladies  generally ;  and  then  tucking  her  arm 
under  his,  ran  down  stairs  with  her,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
calling  after  them  in  a  some^vhat  anxious  tone — 

"  You  won't  call  anywhere  on  your  way,  you 
say.  Doctor.'^ 

And  he  crying  out  impatiently,  in  reply, — 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  and  isn't  one  answer  as 
good  as  a  thousand?" 

"  Mamma  is  anxious  lest  I  should  be  too  long 
absent  from  Ehoda,"  said  Emily  apologetically; 
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but  the  Doctor  answered  only,  "  Tush !  Tush !  " 
as  he  stood  with  her  at  the  street-door,  making 
signals  for  the  gig, — which  was  a  little  lower  in 
the  street, — to  be  immediately  drawn  up:  this 
being  promptly  done,  dismissing  his  groom,  he 
mounted  it  in  no  little  hurry,  and  placing  Emily 
beside  him,  he  instantly  drove  off  with  some- 
what unnecessary  speed,  as  she  thought,  espe- 
cially as  he  could  not  but  have  observed  that 
the  Misses  Harris  were  walking  up  the  street, 
and  apparently  pressing  forward  to  speak  to  her. 
She  said  nothing,  however,  and  when  they  had 
gained  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  Doctor  was 
content  to  proceed  at  a  slower  pace. 

It  was  a  fine  day  for  the  season,  clear  and  cold, 
with  enough  of  sunshine  to  give  brightness  to  the 
landscape;  and  as  they  advanced  a  little  way  into 
the  country  its  wintry  aspect,  bare  though  it  was, 
appeared  by  no  means  cheerless.  Emily  soon  felt 
invigorated  by  the  bracing  air,  and  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  wide  view  stretched  around. 

The  Doctor  conversed  cheerfully,  and  there 
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was  a  vein  of  practical  wisdom  discoverable  in 
all  that  he  said,  an  influence  of  strength  and  ex- 
hilaration that  was  not  lost  on  his  companion; 
she  became  conscious  of  being  in  a  braver  mood 
than  she  was  one  short  hour  ago,  of  feeling  better 
able  to  endure,  of  seeing  clearer  that  the  very 
condition  of  life  implied  the  necessity  of  vicissi- 
tude ;  and  before  their  return,  with  something  of 
the  charming  vivacity  of  old,  she  was  able  to 
take  her  own  share  in  the  conversation.  The 
good  doctor  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his 
treatment;  well  pleased  to  see  the  fresher  colour 
in  her  cheek,  and  the  blither  beaming  of  her  eye 
as  he  set  her  down  at  her  own  door.  He  knew 
of  the  heavy  stroke  awaiting  her,  and  had  taken 
his  own  mode  for  preparing  her  to  encounter  it. 
To  hear  as  she  entered  the  house  that  Miss 
Dale  had  arrived  there  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
was  a  most  welcome  surprise  to  Emily,  and  she 
would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  Rhoda's  room, 
where  she  understood  that  her  friend  then  was, 
but  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  luncheon  awaiting  her,  and 
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persuaded  her  first  to  partake  of  it;  she  found 
that  her  drive  had  really  given  her  an  appetite, 
and  with  more  cheerfulness  than  she  had  for  a 
long  time  exhibited,  sat  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  little  repast  spread  before  her,  chatting 
the  while  freely  enough  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
Fanny,  who  was  present,  losing  for  the  moment, 
as  she  thought  of  the  trial  awaiting  poor  Emily, 
her  habitual  selfishness,  hovered  about  her  with 
extraordinary  assiduity,  now  relieving  her  of  her 
out-door  wraps,  now  placing  her  chair  nearer  the 
fire,  and  now  setting  before  her  a  glass  of  the 
choice  home-made  wine,  considered  famous  in 
this  simple  household  for  its  exhilarating  quali- 
ties; and  on  meeting  the  affectionate  smile  that 
acknowledged  her  solicitous  attentions,  she  could 
have  thrown  herself  into  her  sister's  arms  and 
wept,  and  intreated  forgiveness  for  countless  per- 
verse acts  and  peevish  words.  Mrs.  Gilbert  was 
in  much  secret  agitation,  and  with  difficulty 
maintained  her  composure  of  manner,  and  even 
Janet,  when  she  came  in  to  remove  the  luncheon 
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tray,  wore  a  pensive  cloud  on  her  pretty  coun- 
tenance, and  moved  softly  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  sorrow. 

Emily,  however,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
painful  sympathy  she  was  exciting,  retained  her 
newly-acquired  cheerfulness,  and  with  the  bloom 
that  recent  exercise  had  brought  to  her  lately 
pallid  cheeks,  appeared  more  like  her  former 
happy  self  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


At  the  dinner-table  this  day  Emily's  place  was 
vacant,  nor  did  Miss  Dale  appear  there ;  and  the 
small  party  assembled  were  far  graver  than  was 
their  wont.  There  was  no  harmless  gossip,  no 
good  humoured  jesting  going  on,  and  indeed 
the  meal  proceeded  very  nearly  in  silence.  Each 
one  present  knew  how  the  thoughts  of  the  others 
were  occupied,  but,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  avoided 
all  mention  of  the  painful  subject  engrossing 
them,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  concluded, 
earlier  than  was  customary  the  little  company 
separated.     Mrs.  Gilbert  going  softly  up-stairs 
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proceeded  to  the  sick  chamber;  it  was  quite  still, 
and  almost  dark.  Cautiously  drawing  aside  the 
window-curtains  and  admitting  a  beam  of  what 
little  evening  light  remained,  she  perceived  that 
Rhoda  was  sleeping;  and  as  with  tender  solici- 
tude she  presently  afterwards  bent  over  the 
pillow,  she  saw  that  the  pale  young  face  was  wet 
with  tears,  and  that  the  brow,  from  which  the 
soft  tresses  were  put  back,  was  slightly  con- 
tracted as  if  pain  had  passed  over  it.  She  at 
once  surmised  that  Ehoda  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  intelligence  that  had  so 
troubled  them  all,  and  anxious  not  to  shorten  her 
respite  from  the  sorrow,  which  it  was  evident 
had  been  called  forth,  she  was  gently  moving 
from  beside  her  couch  when  Miss  Dale  softly 
entered.  There  was  just  light  enough  to  reveal 
that  she  had  been  weeping. 

"You  have  gone  through  your  sad  task?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Gilbert,  grasping  her  friend's 
hand. 

"'  Yes,  and  I  could  but  little  soften  the  crue]^ 

VOL.    III.  E 
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shock.  She  is  growing  more  composed,  however, 
just  now,  and  would  like  to  see  you,  I  think; 
she  is  in  the  study." 

On  proceeding  thither  Mrs.  Gilbertfound  Emily 
leaning  wearily  back  in  a  large  chair,  her  arms 
drooping  listlessly,  and  her  fine  hair  hanging 
disordered  about  her  pallid  cheeks ;  her  eyes 
were  closed  and  she  was  perfectly  still,  but  at 
the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps,  her  eyelids, 
he'dvy  with  weeping  were  slowly  lifted,  and  per- 
ceiving who  was  approaching,  she  tried  to  smile 
and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  rise,  but  through 
excessive  weakness,  she  would  have  sunk  back 
again  if  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  not  supported  her  by 
folding  her  fondly  in  her  arms,  while  tears  she 
could  not  repress  told  far  better  than  words  could 
have  done  the  reality  of  her  sympathy.  This 
expression  opened  afresh  the  flood-gates  of  poor 
Emily's  feelings,  ''  I  thought  one  day  it  might 
come  to  this — but  not  so  soon — not  so  soon," 
she  cried,  and  hanging  about  her  mother's  neck 
she  fell  into  passionate  weeping.     There  was  no 
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consolation  to  be  offered,  Mrs.  Gilbert  could  but 
silently  lavish  the  tenderest  endearment,  and 
when  by  degrees,  the  poor  suffering  heart  had 
grown  calmer,  she  drew  her  towards  a  couch  and 
persuaded  her  to  lie  down;  and  perceiving  a 
little  w^hile  afterwards  that  exhaustion  was  over- 
coming sorrow,  and  that  Emily  was  falling  asleep, 
she  tenderly  covered  her  with  a  warm  shawl  and 
quietly  sat  down  beside  her. 

Presently  Fanny,  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand, 
crept  into  the  room.  Putting  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  Mrs.  Gilbert  pointed  to  the  couch;  but 
Fanny  as  she  approached  it  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming  in  a  half  terrified  whisper,  "  How 
white  she  looks !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert  softly. 

But  the  slight  movement  about  her  had 
already  roused  Emily  out  of  the  unconsciousness 
into  which  she  had  half  fallen,  and  she  unclosed 
her  eyes. 

"I  was  not  quite  asleep,  dear  Fan,"  she  said; 
"  though  I  was  almost  beginning  to  dream,  I 
E  2 
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think !  and  how  good  you  are !  Tea  will  be  so 
refreshing."  And  partially  raising  herself  she 
attempted  to  take  the  cup  offered  to  her,  but  her 
hand  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  not  hold 
it,  and  her  sister  was  obliged  to  convey  it  to  her 
lips. 

*'  I  shall  leave  you  now,  my  dear,  to  Fanny's 
good  care,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  thinking  that  the 
sisters  might  like  to  be  alone  together,  "  and  go 
and  look  after  your  father. 

"•  Stop,  mamma,"  cried  Emily  earnestly,  "  stop 
one  minute;  I  want  you  to  tell  papa  that  he 
must  not  be  very  angry  about  it — that  I  almost 
knew  what  was  coming.  A.nd,  indeed,  dear 
mamma,"  she  added,  "  it  was  quite  unreasonable 
in  me  to  be  so  taken  by  surprise.  But,  oh  how 
weak  and  foolish  I  have  been !  "  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  but  could  not  altogether 
hide  the  deep  blush  of  innocent  shame  that  was 
dying  her  cheeks  with  crimson,  nor  the  tears, 
that  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  composure,  were 
again  trickling  over  them. 
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"  My  dear  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert,  ranch, 
moved  by  her  distress ;  '^  you  have  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with,"  and  stooping  over  the 
couch  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

Emily  instantaneously  uncovered  her  face  and 
clasped  her  arms  lovingly  round  her  mother's 
neck.  'Mt  would  be  wicked  to  be  miserable 
while  you  are  all  so  kind  to  me,"  she  cried — 
"  and  I  will  try — I  will  try  my  best  to  get  over 
this  sorrow;  but  it  is  a  sorrow,  dear  mamma,  for 
indeed, — I  loved  him;"  and  her  voice  broke  into 
sobs. 

"  We  know  that  you  did.  And  we  can  all 
feel  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  returning  her 
caresses  and  letting  their  tears  mingle.  "We  know 
that  you  did." 

Fanny  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  also, 
and  her  heart  reproached  her  for  the  little  sym- 
pathy she  had  manifested  for  her  sister  during  a 
period  that,  she  now  knew,  must  have  been  a 
most  painful  one.  How  selfish — how  unfeeling 
she  had  proved  herself !     How  gentle   and  for- 
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bearing  had  been  Emily's  conduct.  And  her 
tears  flowed  faster  at  the  recollection  of  many  a 
perverse  act, — many  a  petulant  word  that  had 
failed  to  provoke  an  angry  rejoinder.  But  for 
the  future  how  changed  she  would  be!  How 
she  would  endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  past ! 
And  yet,  how  should  she  be  able  to  amend  her 
unfortunate  temper?  It  was  that  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  her  misfortunes,  and  she  could 
not  help  it;  it  was  a  part  of  herself.  And  Fanny 
having  arrived  at  this  point  of  her  soliloquy 
began,  as  usual,  to  feel  herself  a  very  ill-used 
person,  and  with  the  tears  that  had  been  called 
forth  by  compassion  for  her  sister  there  mingled 
not  a  few  that  had  their  source  in  commisera- 
tion for  herself. 

But  presently  a  sound  reached  the  study  that 
caused  all  the  occupants  of  it  hastily  to  endeavour 
to  dry  their  tears ;  it  was  Doctor  Bassett's  knock 
at  the  street  door,  but  immediately  afterwards 
they  heard  his  step  in  the  direction  of  Ehoda's 
chamber,  and  were  not  a  little  thankful  to  have 
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escaped  being  surprised  by  liim  before  they  could 
conceal  the  traces  of  their  emotion,  the  Doctor 
in  general  not  having  much  indulgence  for  weak- 
ness of  that  sort.  As  he  had  already  seen  his 
little  patient  early  in  the  day,  Mrs.  Gilbert  sur- 
mised that  he  was  paying  this  second  visit  indi- 
rectly on  Emily's  account,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  know  how  she  had  borne  the  tidings  of  the 
morning.  And  on  hastening  to  join  him  she 
found  that  she  had  guessed  rightly,  he  Vv^as 
making  sundry  enquiries  about  her  of  Miss  Dale, 
and  when  now  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  able  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  had  intervals  of  composure,  and  had 
even  slept  a  little,  he  expressed  much  satisfaction. 
"  She  will  do  very  well,"  he  said;  ''  keep  up 
her  strength.  But  no  physic  and  no  preaching. 
Let  her  alone.  Let  her  have  her  cry  out.  Let 
her  bewail  to  her  heart's  content  her  escape  from 
such  a  rascal  as  this  precious  young  sailor  has 
proved  himself.  It  is  the  legitimate  way  in  which 
your  sex  never  fail  to  celebrate  a  blessing  of  this 
description."  And  with  a  friendly  nod  the  Doctor 
took  his  departure. 
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Before  the  evening  was  over  Emily  had  had  an 
interview  with  her  father,  had  been  pressed  to  his 
heart,  and  her  forgiveness  entreated  for  the  mis- 
construction that  had  been  put  on  her  relinquish- 
ment of  the  bond  he  had  formerly  sanctioned ; 
while  in  compassion  to  her  weakness  she  was 
spared  all  angry  denunciation  against  the  authors 
of. her  sorrow.  This  forbearance,  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  which  she  could  Avell  comprehend, 
touched  her  to  the  heart,  and  strengthened  her 
efforts  to  restrain  the  expression  of  her  grief. 
She  was  able  to  smile  as  she  bade  good  night  to 
her  father;  and  when  just  afterwards  Andrew 
stole  into  the  room,  and  with  an  awkward  kind- 
ness placed  before  her  a  fine  bunch  of  hot-house 
grapes,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  had  con- 
trived to  obtain,  hoping,  as  he  said,  that  "  it 
would  do  her  good,"  she  was  enough  herself  for 
a  little  amusement  to  lurk  in  the  affectionate 
glance  with  which  her  simple  brother's  medicine 
for  a  mind  diseased  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  next  morning  Emily  made  her  appearance 
as  usual  at  the  family  breakfast ;  and  though  the 
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wanness  and  langour  of  her  countenance  betrayed 
that  she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  her  eyes 
were  no  longer  tearful,  and  she  was  able  to  con- 
verse with  tolerable  composure.  She  maintained 
the  same  self-control  throughout  the  day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  burst  of  irrepressible  weeping 
when  meeting,  on  his  customary  visit  to  Rhoda, 
the  softened  and  kind  glance  of  her  good  friend 
Doctor  Bassett,  as  he  silently  shook  her  by  the 
hand;  she  was  forced  abruptly  to  break  away 
from  him  and  hasten  to  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  so 
far  conquered  her  agitation  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn and  gladden  his  friendly  heart  by  the  sight 
of  her  tranquillized  countenance. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Dale  amongst  them  at 
this  time  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  Gilberts, 
her  good  influence  being  felt  by  them  all;  and 
to  poor  Emily  it  was  a  salutary  relief  sometimes 
to  pour  out  her  whole  heart  to  her  sympathizing 
friend.  But  it  was  to  Khoda  most  especially 
that  the  kind  visitor's  companionship  was  a 
E  5 
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wholesome  solace.  The  poor  little  invalid  had 
been  so  distressingly  excited  by  the  sorrow  that 
had  fallen  on  her  darling  sister,  that  Doctor 
Bassett  was  not  without  apprehension  of  nervous 
fever  supervening.  He  confided  his  alarm  to 
Miss  Dale,  secure  of  the  judicious  use  which  she 
would  make  of  his  warning  communication,  and 
had  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  doing 
so,  as  the  improvement  in  his  patient  became 
day  by  day  manifest.  Miss  Dale  spared  no  pains 
to  divert  the  mind  of  her  poor  little  friend,  re- 
lating to  her  even  portions  of  her  own  his- 
tory, recurrence  to  which  imposed  no  little  suf- 
fering on  herself,  in  order,  skilfully,  to  substi- 
tute one  interest  for  another;  and  when  this 
object  was  accomplished,  she  gradually  led  to  a 
consideration  of  more  cheerful  subjects,  by  the 
relation  of  anecdotes  full  of  curiosity  or  amuse- 
ment. Even  Emily,  in  spite  of  her  sorrow,  was 
not  unfrequently  beguiled  into  delighted  atten- 
tion, as  sitting  beside  Ehoda  she  became  a 
listener  to  many  an  interesting  history — many  a 
quaint  description  of  character. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  Miss  Dale's  life  had  fur- 
nished her  with  ample  materials  for  narrative, 
and  she  possessed  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
being  a  graceful  story-teller — and  when  some- 
times led  by  the  subject  to  describe  a  sea-side 
scene  familiar  to  her  earliest  memory,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  a  flood  of  sunshine,  and  the  murmur  of 
laughing  waves,  stole  into  the  darkened  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


To  the  Gilbert's  neighbours  RandalFs  marriage 
had  proved  a  nine  days'  wonder;  and  Emily  had 
been  duly  pitied  or  blamed  according  to  the  dif- 
fering light  in  which  that  event  was  viewed. 
The  parents  of  Eandall  had  attempted  to  excuse 
the  rash  haste  of  the  act  by  stating  that  their 
son's  marriage  would  not  have  taken  place  before 
his  departure  from  England,  but  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  protection  of  his  name  to  the  young 
Creole,  whose  position  was  peculiarly  isolated. 
But  its  unseemly  precipitance  was  on  all  sides 
severely  commented  on. 
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Mr.  Sandham,  who  continued  punctilious  in 
his  attentions  to  his  betrothed,  scarcely  expressed 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Kandall's  delinquency, 
and  shewed  little  consideration,  the  Gilberts 
thought,  for  Emily,  in  refusing  to  postpone  for  a 
short  time  his  marriage  with  her  sister.  All  his 
arrangements  for  this  important  event  had  long 
been  made,  and  he  could  not,  he  said,  alter  his 
plans.  Fanny  only  feebly  attempted  to  overrule 
his  opinion  and  their  wedding  day  therefore  re- 
mained fixed  as  it  had  been  originally  appointed. 

Emily  was  gradually  recovering  from  the 
shock  she  had  sustained,  and  beginning  to  feel 
that  certainty  was  less  trying  than  suspense. 
Till  the  blow  had  actually  fallen  on  her,  she  had 
sometimes  admitted  into  her  heart  a  deceitful 
hope,  that,  too  feeble  to  take  root,  caused  only  a 
painful  tumult,  increasing  her  sufferings  and 
making  her  endeavour  at  outward  composure  a 
task  of  ten  fold  difficulty.  But  with  the  termi- 
nation of  all  uncertainty  a  strange  calm  fell  on 
her  feelings,  dreary  and  chill,  but  less  distressing 
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than  the  disquieting  fluctuations  of  doubt  which 
she  had  so  long  endured. 

Tears  are  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  over- 
charged heart  and  in  youth  they  flow  readily. 
Emily  in  the  first  out-burst  of  her  grief  had 
wept  abundantly.  If  she  had  been  moved  to 
scorn  by  the  wrong  she  had  endured,  her  sufier- 
ing  would  without  doubt  have  worn  a  less  humi- 
liating aspect,  but  to  her  own  heart  it  would 
have  had  a  sharper  edge,  and  have  belied  the 
native  generosity  of  her  temper.  She  could  not 
but  deplore  what  she  believed  to  be  the  complete 
overthrow  of  her  happiness,  but  she  could  also 
find  excuse  for  the  inconstancy  that  had  occa- 
sioned it,  and  in  this  mood  many  a  difficulty 
was  smoothed  that  might  otherwise  have  impeded 
her  advance  towards  tranquillity.  Gradually 
she  could  attempt,  though  at  first  feebly  enough, 
to  conquer  all  selfish  regret,  and  in  the  mere 
endeavour,  gained  an  access  of  mental  strength, 
that  day  by  day  made  her  task  seem  less  hard 
to  fulfil. 
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Ehoda  also  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  re- 
covered from  the  painful  excitement  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown,  and  her  state  was  altogether 
so  favourable  that  Doctor  Bassett  was  of  opinion 
he  could  safely  leave  her  for  a  time,  and  was 
about  to  set  forth  on  his  long-planned  expedition, 
when  he  was  most  unwillingly  detained  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  another  of  his  patients.  He 
bore  the  disappointment  with  no  very  good 
grace,  and  was  more  caustic  that  ever  in  his  ani- 
madversions on  society  at  large. 

Miss  Dale  had  been  persuaded  to  prolong  her 
visit,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  a  picture  in 
hand  which  she  was  very  desirous  of  finishing. 
She  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  of  much  use 
to  the  Gilberts  at  this  particular  time.  She  was 
the  old  and  tried  friend  to  whom  for  sympathy 
or  counsel  they  had  never  applied  in  vain,  and 
she  could  not  fail  them  now.  The  completion 
of  the  picture  must  therefore  be  delayed,  and  her 
purse,  in  consequence,  remain  for  some  time  longer 
lighter  than  was  convenient.     But  what  would 
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be  the  worth  of  a  friendship  that  could  make  no 
such  slight  sacrifice  as  this?  She  would  not  re- 
turn to  the  Briars  till  the  cloud  here  should  be 
somewhat  dispersed.  But  she  must  take  thought 
nevertheless  for  her  own  little  household,  her 
faithful  Dinah  must  be  cared  for,  she  must  have 
her  share  of  enjoyment  in  the  social  season  that 
was  now  close  at  hand,  an  indulgence  she  would 
prize  above  all  others  should  be  afforded  her. 
She  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  visit- 
ing the  early  home  that  she  so  yearned  once 
more  to  see,  and  for  the  next  month  the  little 
dwelling  at  the  Briars  should  be  uninhabited. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  this  arrange- 
ment into  effect,  and  to  all  whom  it  concerned  it 
afforded  complete  satisfaction. 

Christmas  day  had  hitherto  been  observed  as 
a  happy,  social  jubilee  by  the  Gilberts,  and  even 
on  its  arrival  now,  there  was  an  attempt  at  cele- 
brating it  cheerfully.  The  table  was  bountifully 
spread,  and  the  assembled  company  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  Miss  Dale  and  Mr. 
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Sandhara,  consisted  only  of  the  family  party,  were 
in  orthodox  gala  costume.  Even  the  poor  little 
invalid,  only  lately  relieved  from  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  sick  chamber,  and  by  Doctor  Bassett's 
permission  taking  her  place  at  the  dinner  table 
to-day,  had  enlivened  her  toilet  by  throwing  a 
gaily  coloured  shav/1  over  the  closely  wrapping 
woollen  robe.  But  beyond  these  mere  outward 
observances  all  attempts  at  festivity  signally 
failed.  The  homely  jocularity,  the  hearty  re- 
sponsive laughter,  the  playful  allusions,  provoca- 
tive of  innocent  confusion,  and  such  like  harm- 
less pleasantries,  that  on  former  anniversaries  of 
this  day  had  been  so  freely  indulged  in,  were 
absent  now. 

The  sight  of  Emily's  wan  countenance,  and  of 
the  deep  green  shade  screening  poor  Rhoda's  eyes, 
and  the  absence  of  Edmund,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  away  from  his  home  on  the  Christmas 
festival,  were  too  suggestive  of  sorrowful  reflec- 
tion for  any  sort  of  mirth  to  be  displayed,  and 
the  general  gravity  prevailing  was  perhaps  un- 
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consciously  deepened  by  a  very  simple  circum- 
stance: light,  so  great  a  promoter  of  ordinary 
cheerfulness,  being  on  this  occasion,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feeble  sight  of  the  invalid,  but 
scantily  supplied,  and  altogether,  in  spite  of 
sundry  faint  efforts  at  vivacity,  something  of 
gloom  seemed  brooding  over  the  whole  party. 

It  was  a  welcome  interruption  when  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  Doctor  Bassett  made  his 
appearance.  He  had  a  ludicrous  account  to  give 
of  what  he  termed  a  malicious  conspiracy  against 
the  comfort  of  an  old  bachelor,  setting  gravity  at 
defiance  by  his  humourous  enumerations  of  the 
several  inopportune  demands  on  his  professional 
attention,  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,  he 
affirmed,  and  that  had  rendered  abortive  his  at- 
tempts at  snatching  two  consecutive  mouthfuls 
of  the  grand  repast  that,  in  honor  of  the  day,  his 
old  housekeeper  had  with  much  triumphant  satis- 
faction set  before  him ;  and  the  useless  result  of 
her  magnificent  preparations  had,  he  declared, 
excited  to  such  wrathful  vexation  this  important 
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personage  that  she  had  actually  made  the  house 
too  hot  to  hold  him. 

"  Ah !  Doctor,  how  will  that  ancient  factotum 
of  yours  relish  having  to  give  up  the  authority 
she  has  so  long  exercised?"  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

''  And  how  will  her  master  relish  having  to 
give  up  his  authority,  I  wonder?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Is  that  your  view  of  the  marriage  state, 
young  lady  ?  Is  it  the  wife  that  is  to  bear  rule  ?' 
exclaimed  the  Doctor. 

"  Ah,  now  you  have  betrayed  yourself.  Doctor," 
cried  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

They  all  laughed  heartily,  and  the  Doctor  the 
loudest  of  all. 

"  Come,  girls,  give  us  a  Christmas  carol,"  said 
Mr.  Gilbert  presently.  "  Let  us  have  a  little 
music." 

"  There  is  noise  enough  in  that  way  going  on 
at  your  neighbours  the  Harrises,"  said  Doctor 
Bassett,  "  such  screaming  and  quavering,  such 
fluting  and  fiddling,  as  I  came  up  the  street;  I 
was  thankful  enough,  I  can  tell  you,  to  get  out 
of  ear-shot  of  it." 
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"  Oh!  I  know,"  said  Fanny;  "  they  were  ex- 
pecting some  cousins  from  London,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  young  medical  man,  who  has  quite  a 
talent  for  music." 

The  Doctor's  lip  curled  contemptuously. 

'^  Well,  but  I  think  this  is  rather  alarming 
intelligence  for  some  of  us;  this  cousin  may 
be  a  dangerous  visitor,  Andrew,  my  boy.  But 
where  is  he?"  cried  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  looking  round 
he  discovered  that  his  son  was  not  present;  for 
Andrew,  unobserved,  had  slipped  out  of  the  room 
immediately  after  the  Doctor's  entrance;  "where 
IS  he?" 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,  papa,"  answered  Rhoda 
smiling. 

"  So  can  /,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Well,  well,  we  won't  be  too  inquisitive  on 
the  subject;  I  daresay  he  is  not  very  far  off," 
said  Mr.  Gilbert  looking  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased. 

"  Far  enough  to  have  forgotten  this  good  com- 
pany completely;  that  you  may  be  assured  of," 
said  Dr.  Bassett. 
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'•'He  and  a  very  pretty  little  damsel  are,  I 
have  no  doubt,"  said  Miss  Dale,  "  both  ima- 
gining themselves  at  the  very  gate  of  paradise." 

''  Gate  of  fiddlestick !  "  exclaimed  the  Doctor ; 
''  and  how  can  you,  a  staid  single  elderly  gentle- 
woman—  " 

"  Oh,  for  shame !  for  shame !  "  interrupted  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

''  Bless  my  soul !  what's  all  this  clamour 
about." 

*'  You  called  Miss  Dale  elderly^''  cried  Rhoda. 

''  To  be  sure  I  did,  she  calls  herself  so,  doesn't 
she  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  when  she  is  in  a  melancholy 
mood,"  answered  Miss  Dale  a  little  amused. 
"  But  about  what  were  you  going  to  remonstrate 
so  vehemently  ?  " 

"  Why  weren't  you  falling  into  heroics  about 
a  couple  of  absurd  young  simpletons?  " 

"Order!  order!  Doctor." 

"  Well,  well,  my  friend  Andrew  is  a  good  lad 
enough,  that  I  allow;   too  good  by  half  for  the 
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affected,  conceited  little  minx,  who  for  no  other 
purpose  but  the  amusement  of  making  a  fool  of 
the  young  gentleman,  is  decoying  him  to  dangle 
after  her  like  a  tame  puppy." 

"  Oh !  I  am  certain  Charlotte  is  too  good 
hearted  to  mean  anything  of  that  sort,"  ex- 
claimed Rhoda,  indignantly.  ''  But  you  don't 
know  her.  Doctor  Bassett,  and  we  used  not  to 
know  her,  but  now  we  have  found  out  how  very 
kind  she  is." 

"She  has  won  Ehoda's  heart,"  said  Fanny, 
"  by  giving  her  that  stupid  bullfinch  that  is  for 
ever  whistling  the  same  tiresome  tune." 

''  She  brought  it  to  comfort  me,"  said  Ehoda, 
''  and  I  love  her  for  it,  and  I  love  my  dear  little 
bird,  too !  " 

"  Well  said,  my  brave  little  woman !  "  cried 
the  Doctor.  "  But  you  are  not  going  to  your  nest 
already?"  he  added,  perceiving  that  she  was 
leaving  her  place  at  the  fireside. 

Rhoda,  however,  was  only  going  to  the  piano, 
in  answer  to  the  request  which  her  father  had 
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just  now  made,  and  opening  it  she  began  to 
play. 

Emily  was  beside  her  in  a  moment,  carefully 
replacing  the  shawl  that  had  half  dropped  from 
the  slight  shoulders ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  leaving 
his  cosy  seat  at  the  chimney  corner  and  crossing 
the  room,  sat  down  also  by  the  piano. 

"  It  seems  like  the  good  old  times  having  our 
dear  little  musician  amongst  us  again,"  he  said, 
after  sometime  watching  the  slender  fingers  fly 
over  the  keys. 

There  was  no  pause  in  the  music,  but  the  poor 
little  shaded  face  was  for  a  moment  turned  lov- 
ingly towards  him  with  a  sweet  smile  of  content 
on  the  pale  lips. 

Presently  there  was  a  change  in  the  perform- 
ance; the  brilliant  passage  from  an  Italian  Opera 
was  succeeded  by  a  plaintive  German  air.  Miss 
Dale  stole  towards  the  piano. 

"Ah!"  cried  Emily,  with  a  pensive  shade 
stealing  over  her  countenance.  "  How  well  I 
remember  this!     It  is  Mr.  Surrey's  favourite." 
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"  It  is  a  little  too  dismal  for  my  taste,  1  con- 
fess,'' observed  Mr.  Gilbert. 

"  How  tired  I  used  to  be  of  hearing  it 
evening  after  evening,"  said  Fanny,  coming 
forward. 

Rhoda  at  once  ceased  playing ;  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ham  now  preferring  a  request  for  some  sacred 
music,  Fanny,  taking  her  sister's  place,  began  an 
air  of  Handel's. 

Dr.  Bassett  had  no  taste  for  music,  and  pre- 
sently finding  his  patience  as  a  listener  exhausted, 
"  I  must  say  good  night  to  this  good  company," 
he  exclaimed,  abruptly  rising. 

"  What,  not  stay  to  eat  mince-pie,  and  drink 
the  health  of  absent  friends!"  cried  Mrs. Gilbert, 
pointing  to  the  supper  -  tray  which  was  just 
brought  in. 

"  That  last  inducement  surely  you  will  not  be 
able  to  resist !  "  said  Miss  Dale,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

The  Doctor  gave  no  reply,  but  a  comical  half- 
conscious  expression  came  over  his  countenance 
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as  he  stood  before  the  fire,  slowly  buttoning  his 
coat  up  to  the  chin. 

"  You  really  will  not  be  persuaded  to  stay 
then?"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

'^  My  good  madam,  I  have  a  six  miles'  drive 
before  me  to-night,"  and  with  no  more  ceremo- 
nious leave-taking  than  a  hasty  nod  and  a  glance 
round  the  room  intended  for  all,  he  briskly 
walked  off. 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


The  marriage  of  Fanny  Gilbert,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  second  week  in  January,  was  duly 
celebrated  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  Sand- 
ham's  sisters,  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Gilberts  to  be  present  at  it,  but  the  precarious 
state  of  health  of  an  invalid  mother  prevented 
their  attendance.  In  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  rather  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Sandham  and  Fanny, 
the  wedding  party  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Harris  and  her  sister  Charlotte,  strictly  a 
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family  one.  The  bride,  delicately  attired,  blush- 
ing, and  tearful,  looked  appropriately  interesting; 
while  the  bridegroom,  always  solemnly  handsome, 
and  on  this  occasion  exhibiting  in  fullest  perfec- 
tion that  ultra  precision  in  clerical  costume  in 
which  he  delighted,  made  a  faultless  appearance; 
and  during  the  marriage  ceremony,  while  Fanny, 
Aveakly  indulging  in  tears  and  tremblings,  became 
almost  hysterical,  he  happily  maintained  un  dis- 
turbed the  satisfactory  equanimity  which  ordi- 
narily distinguished  him. 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  the  only  addition  to 
the  company  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ; 
Doctor  Bassett,  who  had  promised  to  attend  it  if 
possible,  not  making  his  appearance. 

But  while  the  bridal  party  were  at  church,  he 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Rhoda,  and  after  his  depar- 
ture, there  was  found  lying  on  the  table  at  which 
he  had  written  his  prescription,  a  small  packet 
directed  to  Mrs.  Sandham;  and  this,  on  being 
subsequently  opened  by  the  bride,  proved  to  her 
delighted  surprise,  to  contain  a  very  elegant 
F  2 
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little  gold  watch,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
costly  of  the  various  presents  she  received. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  successfully,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  appearing  supremely  happy 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  wearing  an  aspect 
of  cheerfulness  in  harmony  with  the  occasion. 
There  was  some  little  attempt  at  speechifying, 
and  not  a  few  harmless  jests  were  uttered,  calling 
up  blushes  into  some  conscious  cheeks. 

Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  radiant  with  finery, 
and  smiling  her  sweetest,  was  liberal  of  bewitch- 
ing airs  and  graces,  while  her  silent  sister  seemed 
to  have  a  quiet  satisfaction  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  her  flirtation  with  Andrew,  whose  shy 
endeavours  at  gallantry  were  being  graciously 
encouraged,  and  whose  honest  face  was  beaming 
wath  delight.  But  the  newly-married  pair  hav- 
ing a  long  day's  journey  in  prospect,  their  hur- 
ried departure  quickly  brought  to  a  close  the 
festivity  of  the  morning. 

Fanny  smiled  tearfully,  as  seated  beside  her 
husband  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  them 
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to  the  railway  station,  she  met  the  kind  parting 
glances   of  her   assembled  family,  who  had    all 
crowded  to  the  doorway  for  a  final  leave-taking, 
and  amongst  whom,  as  the  bridal  equipage  was 
lost  sight  of,  a  few  tears  could  not  be  repressed. 
It  had  been  a  trying  day  for  poor  Emily;  the 
thought  of  her  own  altered  prospects  had  pressed 
painfully  on  her  heart,  and  when  evening  came 
she  felt  sadly   weary  and   dispirited.      As   she 
stood  before  her   chamber  looking-glass,  taking 
off  her  gay  bridesmaid's  attire,  she  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  her  appearance — a  change  that  had  been  ob- 
served by  all,  as  she  had   that  morning  stood 
beside  her  sister,  wdiose  beauty  she  had  no  longer 
eclipsed.     Her  complexion  had  become   faded, 
and  the  sweet  gaiety  of  her  countenance  alto- 
gether dimmed.     "  But  what  matters  it  now?" 
she  thought;  and  a  few  large  tears  dropped  on 
the  before  spotless  sash  of  snowy  whiteness  that 
her  hands  were  carelessly  folding.     "  What  mat- 
ters it  now?" 
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But  if  Emily  appeared  languid  and  wan,  the 
aspect  of  Rhoda  was  totally  opposite.  She  had 
to-day  ventured  to  put  aside  the  dismal-looking 
green  shade  that  had  of  late  half-obscured  her 
delicate  face ;  and  although  through  the  morning 
she  had  been  pale  and  listless,  there  was  now  a 
brightness  in  her  unshadowed  countenance — a 
bloom  in  her  cheeks  and  a  brilliancy  in  her  eyes 
that  was  positively  startling. 

There  v/as  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  in  Emily's 
mind  as  Rhoda^  dancing  towards  her,  asked  her 
assistance  in  unfastening  the  clasp  of  her 
bracelet. 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  complying  with  the  re- 
quest, and  as  she  did  so  feeling  with  some  uneasi- 
ness the  feverish  touch  of  the  little  hand  that  was 
busying  itself  with  the  refractory  clasp,  "  my 
love,  I  fear  you  are  too  late  up  to-night." 

''Oh,  no!"  cried  Rhoda,  "  I  am  not  tired." 

"  But  we  must  take  to-morrow  into  considera- 
tion," said  Emily;  ''  and  as  soon  as  the  bracelet 
is  unfastened — " 
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^'  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?"  interrupted  Rhoda ;  "  how- 
it  sparkles !" 

"It  is  very  elegant,"  answered  Emily,  who 
had  at  length  succeeded  in  opening  the  clasp; 
"  but  you  had  better  not  look  at  it  any  more 
now,  my  dear,"  she  added,  as  Ehoda,  drawing  a 
candle  towards  her,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  "  you 
had  better  not  look  at  it  any  more  now;  come, 
let  us  put  it  away." 

"  It  looks  to  me  brighter  than  it  ever  did  be- 
fore," pursued  Ehoda,  still  fixing  her  eyes  on  it; 
''  so  bright  that  I  can  see  rays  all  round  it." 

Emily  pushed  back  the  candlestick. 

"  My  dear  love,  pray  look  at  it  no  longer,"  she 
said  anxiously. 

"  I  am  just  going  to  shut  it  up  out  of  sight," 
answered  Rhoda,  drawing  forth  a  small  case,  in 
which  she  carefully  deposited  the  bracelet,  but 
with  her  gaze  lingering  on  it  for  a  moment  be- 
fore closing  the  lid ;  "oh!  don't  you  wish  that 
he  had  been  our  brother,  and  that  he  could 
always  have  stayed  with  us?"  she  cried. 
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"Let  US  wish  instead  that  he  may  one  day 
come  back  to  us,"  said  Emily,  well  knowing  that 
it  was  the  donor  of  the  precious  trinket  of  whom 
her  little  sister  was  thinking. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  quite  forget  us," 
observed  Rhoda. 

A  faint  blush  stole  to  Emily's  cheek. 

"I  very  often  dream  about  him,"  pursued 
Rhoda. 

"  Well,  my  love,  go  dream  of  him  now  if  you 
can,"  said  Emily  with  a  smile,  "  for  I  am  sure 
it  is  time  to  close  those  poor  little  eyes  of 
yours." 

All  the  household  were  glad  this  evening  to 
retire  early  to  rest.  The  unusual  excitement  of 
the  day,  the  festivity  of  the  morning,  followed 
by  the  natural  but  painful  emotion  consequent 
on  parting  with  Fanny,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  faults  and  weaknesses,  had  not  been  unloved 
in  her  home,  brought  weariness  and  the  wish  for 
quiet  and  repose ;  and  before  the  usual  hour,  the 
darkened  windows  of  the  Gilberts'  house  gave 
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token  that  its  occupants  had  retired  for  the 
night. 

But  the  following  morning  they  were  early 
astir,  and  with  recovered  cheerfulness,  that  was 
not  a  little  lieightened  by  the  invigorating  effect 
of  a  clear  frosty  atmosphere  and  an  unclouded 
winter  sun,  the  breakfast  party  assembled  at  the 
accustomed  hour. 

On  the  table  there  was  a  little  tray  with  a  tea 
cup  and  toast  set  apart  to  be  carried  to  Rhoda, 
who  was  not  yet  considered  sufficiently  convales- 
cent to  rise  before  breakfast,  and  who  was  this 
morning,  Emily  said,  sleeping  later  than  usual, 
— a  favourable  circumstance,  it  was  thought,  con- 
sidering the  excitement  she  had  undergone  on 
the  previous  day — and  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  on  no  account  be  disturbed  before  the 
bell  rang. 

There  was  more  chatting  than  usual  round  the 

breakfast  table  this  morning.      The  important 

event  of  the  day   before   was,   ot  course,    duly 

talked  over,  and  then  came  a  discussion  regard- 
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ing  Fanny's  future  home,  and  guesses  as  to  how 
frequently  the  two  households  would  contrive  to 
meet,  followed  by  a  long  desultory  conversation 
respecting  various  minor  matters. 

But  at  length  Mr.  Gilbert,  looking  at  his 
watch,  in  dismay  at  perceiving  how  late  it  was, 
started  up,  and  calling  on  Andrew  to  follow  him, 
hurried  to  the  office,  while  Mrs.  Gilbert  began 
without  delay  to  busy  herself  with  a  multiplicity 
of  household  concerns. 

Miss  Dale  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  explana- 
tory of  the  unavoidable  postponement  of  the 
completion  of  her  picture,  and  Emily,  wondering 
a  little  that  Rhoda  had  not  yet  rung  for  her 
breakfast,  went  softly  to  her  chamber  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  was  still  sleeping. 

As  she  was  cautiously  approaching  the  bedside, 
Rhoda  in  a  startled  voice  said— 

"  What  is  the  matter?  is  that  you,  Emily?" 

"  I  have  waked  you,  my  darling,  I  fear,"  re- 
turned her  sister. 

"  No,  I  was  not  asleep,  but  it  seems  a  long 
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time  since  I  went  to  bed.  What  are  you  up  so 
late  for,  Emily?" 

"  It  is  you  who  are  late,  my  little  sister,  you 
have  overslept  yourself." 

"  Isn't  it  night?"  cried  Rhoda. 

"Night!"  exclaimed  Emily,  "you  don't  fancy 
it  is  moonlight  stealing  through  the  curtains ! 
But  I  will  undraw  them  a  little,  you  must  have 
a  peep,  at  least  of  the  cheerful  sunshine,"  and 
she  partially  drew  aside  the  window  curtain. 
"  See  what  a  fine  bright  day  it  is!" 

Ehoda  raised  herself  from  the  pillow  and  sat 
up ;  her  eyes,  widely  opened,  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  her  sister's  voice,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  awe  on  her  countenance  as  with  a 
groping  gesture  she  put  forward  both  her  hands. 
Emily  at  this  moment  turned  from  the  window, 
exclaiming  again  on  the  beauty  of  the  morning, 
but  at  sight  of  Ehoda  the  half  spoken  sentence 
died  on  her  lips  and  she  trembled  exceedingly; 
a  terrible  revelation  flashing  on  her  heart  and 
piercing  it  with  sorrow  unutterable. 

Presently  her  stricken  darling  lay  folded  in  her 
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arms.  For  awhile  no  word  was  spoken — no 
tear  was  shed.  The  sense  of  irremediable  afflic- 
tion brought  solemn  stillness,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  first  agony  had  passed  that  the  sisters  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  wept. 

When  at  length  they  became  able  to  speak, 
Ehoda  dwelt  more  on  the  sorrow  her  misfortune 
would  occasion  to  others  than  on  its  sad  conse- 
quence to  herself;  "  Poor  papa !  "  she  cried, 
with  tears  roiling  from  her  sightless  eyes;  "  Poor, 
— poor  papa !  ^^ 

Emily  could  but  echo  her  cry ;  she  felt  it  was 
a  blow  that  would  almost  break  their  loving 
father's  heart. 

No  thought  of  the  possibility  of  recovery 
seemed  to  enter  Rhoda's  mind,  and  Emily  could 
not  regret  the  absence  of  a  hope  which  would 
have  been  delusive,  for  she  had  long  ago 
been  informed  by  Doctor  Bassett  that  should  this 
unhappy  calamity  come  to  pass,  it  would  be  the 
result  of  a  failure  of  the  optic  nerve  for  which 
there  could  be  no  remedy. 

Just  as  this  sad  view  of  the  case  was  present- 
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ing  itself  to  her  mind,  she  heard  a  footstep  that 
she  at  once  knew  to  be  the  Doctor's,  approaching 
the  chamber,  and  Ehoda,  at  the  same  instant 
recognizing  the  familiar  sound,  untwined  her 
arms  from  around  her  sister's  neck  whispering, 
*'  Please  tell  him  before  he  comes  in." 

The  Doctor  was  already  turning  the  handle  of 
the  door,  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter,  Emily, 
hastily  stepping  across  the  room,  motioned  him 
back. 

At  once  struck  by  the  dismay  visible  in  her 
countenance,  yet  looking  at  her  enquiringly,  he 
took  her  hand  and  drew  her  just  without  the 
door. 

With  tears  and  faltering  Emily  made  her 
painful  communication. 

Dropping  her  hand.  Doctor  Bassett  staggered 
back  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  for  the  moment 
totally  overcome. 

He  had  latterly  entertained  a  strong  hope  of 
averting  the  calamity  that  had  so  long  threatened 
"his  dear   young  patient;    and  the  sudden  and 
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complete  overtlirow  of  this  sanguine  expectation 
was  a  severe  shock  to  him.  liecovering  himself, 
however,  he  entered  the  chamber  and  approach- 
ing the  bed-side,  tenderly  folded  within  his  own 
the  slender  little  hand  that  was  gently  put  for- 
ward to  greet  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  murmured  his 
poor  little  favourite;  but  he  could  not  himself 
speak,  and  such  a  dimness  came  on  his  sight  as 
he  bent  over  the  pillow  that  he  could  scarcely 
discern  the  pale  little  countenance  that  lay  there. 

Ehoda  interpreted  his  silence;  "I  know  how 
grieved  you  are,"  she  said. 

The  Doctor  hastily  brushed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

"  I  know  you  have  done  all  that  could  be 
done,  dear  Doctor,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to 
you,"  continued  his  poor  little  patient. 

He  hastily  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
going  towards  the  window,  drew  apart  the  cur- 
tain, and  stood  there  a  few  minutes  silent,  and 
as  if  looking  out  upon  the  weather.     When  pre- 
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sently,  without  turning  his  countenance  towards 
Emily,  he  spoke  to  her,  it  was  in  so  husky  a 
tone  that  what  he  said  was  unintelligible;  but 
the  next  moment,  clearing  his  throat  lustily,  and 
drawing  wider  open  the  window -curtain  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  as  much  light  as  possible, 
in  his  ordinary  voice  he  bade  her  to  raise  higher 
the  pillows  beneath  her  sister's  head,  and  return- 
ing to  the  bed-side,  proceeded  scrutinizingly  to 
inspect  the  sightless  eyes. 

As  he  concluded  his  melancholy  examination, 
Emily  perceived  by  his  countenance  that  he  had 
no  hope  to  give ;  and  poor  Ehoda,  rightly  inter- 
preting his  silence,  arrived  at  the  same  mournful 
conclusion,  and  without  putting  a  single  ques- 
tion, sank  back  on  her  couch.  Doctor  Bassett 
gently  laid  his  hand  on  her  brow,  and  his 
heavy  sigh  was  audible,  but  he  said  not  a 
word. 

When  presently  afterwards  the  chamber  door 
closed  on  his  departure,  Rhoda  well  knew  that 
the  tidings  of  the  direful  calamity   which  had 
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befallen  her  would  be  judiciously  and  even  ten- 
derly broken  to  her  beloved  family. 

Her  agitation  had  now  passed ;  she  lay  in  still 
thought,  with  closed  lips  and  folded  hands. 

Emily,  unable  to  emulate  that  sacred  compo- 
sure, still  weeping  bitterly,  dropped  on  her  knees, 
beside  the  couch,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
folds  of  the  coverlet,  stifled  the  sound  of  her 
anguish. 

How  long  a  time  had  passed  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Doctor  Bassettthe  sisters  were  unconscious, 
when  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  traversing 
the  apartment  caused  them  both  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  their  father.  Instantaneously,  with 
a  cry  of  affection,  stretching  forth  her  hands, 
Rhoda  raised  herself  from  the  pillows,  and  with 
no  voice  but  a  suffocating  sob,  the  afflicted  parent 
cast  his  arms  about  his  darling  and  strained  her 
to  his  heart. 

Emily,  rising  from  her  knees,  went  softly  out 
of  the  chamber. 

Heavy    was  the  visitation   which  had    thus 
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fallen  on  the  house !  The  loss  which  Rhoda  had 
sustained  was  irreparable,  and  plunged  her  whole 
family  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  They  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  robbed  her  young  life  of  count- 
less joys,  that  it  placed  her  apart  from  the 
ordinary  lot  of  woman,  that  her  future  existence 
must  be  one  of  dependence  and  deprivation,  and 
at  first  they  strove  in  vain  to  bear  submissively 
the  terrible  infliction.  Consolation  attempted  to 
be  offered  grated  cruelly  on  their  hearts,  and  the 
sight  of  the  placid  resignation  of  Ehoda  herself 
failed  to  mitigate  their  affliction.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  sharp  edge  of  their  anguish  wore 
off,  rebellious  murmuring  ceased,  they  bowed  in 
humility  to  the  inevitable. 

Miss  Dale,  who  had  been  pierced  to  the  heart 
by  the  calamity  befalling  her  beloved  favorite^ 
prolonged  her  visit  far  beyond  the  term  origin- 
ally designed,  aw^are  that  her  presence  and  her 
sympathy  afforded  some  comfort  to  the  sorrowing 
family,  and  that  her  companionship  was  of  es- 
pecial value  to  Rhoda,  whose  darkened  hours  she 
was  never  weary  of  endeavouring  to  cheer. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


At  the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  Rhoda  was 
beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  her  calamity — was 
pursuing  music  with  ardour — and  gaining  pro- 
ficiency in  a  variety  of  delicate  fancy-work  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  sense  of  touch 
alone  sufficed.  Without  the  aid  of  a  guiding 
hand  she  was  now  able  fearlessly  to  glide  about 
the  house,  and  even  to  pace  to  and  fro  the 
garden  path.  In  the  scent  of  the  flowers — the 
song  of  the  birds,  she  had  a  keener  enjoyment 
than  ever,  and  the  summer  sunshine  seemed  to 
affi)rd  her  little  less  delight  than  when  she  had 
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beheld  the  gay  beams.  Her  health  which  had 
so  long  been  precarious,  and  so  especially  failed 
under  the  trying  medical  treatment  to  which  in 
the  hope  of  averting  her  misfortune  she  had  been 
rigorously  subjected,  no  longer  gave  occasion  for 
anxiety,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  its  improve- 
ment the  more  equable  state  of  her  spirits  en- 
sued. In  place  of  the  feverish  excitement  al- 
ternating with  the  tearful  depression  that  had 
not  unfrequently  created  uneasiness  for  her 
mental  condition,  a  serene  cheerfulness  now 
ordinarily  characterized  her  mood,  and  though 
sometimes  dejection  would  steal  into  her  heart, 
a  pensive  silence  was  its  only  interpreter.  The 
innate  piety  of  her  mind,  inclining  her  to  patient 
submission,  gave  to  her  countenance  and  manner 
an  expression  singularly  touching,  and  even  in- 
vested her  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  was  not 
unfelt  by  any  who  approached  her.  Always  the 
darling  of  her  family,  her  affliction  had,  if  pos- 
sible redoubled  their  love  for  her,  and  their  com- 
miseration found  expression  in  the  multitude  of 
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tender  assiduities  which  they  delighted  to  lavish 
on  her  helpless  state.  Emily,  in  particular, 
devoted  herself  unremittingly  to  the  care  and 
solace  of  her  dear  little  sister,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously lightened  the  burthen  of  the  sorrow 
which  the  perfidy  of  Randall  had  occasioned  her ; 
not  unfrequently,  indeed,  in  the  compassion 
excited  for  Ehoda,  losing  sight  altogether  of  the 
trial  she  had  herself  sustained. 

Fanny,  after  the  first  shock  occasioned  her 
by  her  sister's  calamity,  evinced  her  sympathy 
in  little  beyond  the  peevish  lamentations  over  it 
in  which  she  occasionally  indulged ;  and  engrossed 
l)y  the  interests  of  her  new  position,  had  not 
much  time  to  bestow  on  her  former  home.  In 
the  contracted  views  entertained  by  her  husband 
her  narrow  mind  found  congenial  attraction. 
She  was  content  to  believe  that  in  the  precise 
observance  of  certain  appointed  forms  her  highest 
duty  lay,  and  her  intellect,  such  as  it  was,  be- 
came day  by  day  more  cramped. 

Miss  Dale,  who  had  some  time  since  returned 
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to  her  own  little  home  at  the  Briars,  was  one 
morning  calling  at  the  Parsonage,  when,  as  she 
sat  chatting  with  Mrs.  Sandham,  or  rather  listen- 
ing to  her  fretful  detail  of  the  misdemeanours  of 
one  of  her  sevants,  an  interruption  occurred  in 
the  arrival  of  the  post,  and  Fanny,  with  a  slight 
apology,  opening  the  letter  she  received,  at  once 
proceeded  to  read  it.  It  was  from  Mr.  Sand- 
ham's  sister,  she  said,  and  full  of  country  gossip. 
Miss  Dale  took  up  a  book,  and  was  just  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  manner  in  which  a  peculiar 
Yiew  of  a  subject  she  had  deeply  considered  was 
set  forth  in  it,  when  she  was  startled  out  of  her 
attention  by  an  exclamation  of  her  companion's. 
She  looked  up  enquiringly. 

"How  dreadful!"  repeated  Fanny.  "And 
vou  know  her." 

'•' Of  whom  are  you  speaking?"  asked  Miss 
Dale,  in  some  alarm. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  she  answered,  and  proceeded 
to  read  aloud  a  portion  of  her  sister-in-law's 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  a  terrible  accident 
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in  her  neighbourhood  that  had  befallen  the 
daughter  of  Miss  Dale's  deceased  friend,  Mrs. 
Copeland.  That  young  lady,  it  appeared, 
Tvho  was  a  remarkably  fine  rider,  and  accustomed 
on  all  occasions  to  accompany  her  father  on  his 
equestrian  excursions,  had  with  him  lately  been 
present  at  a  grand  military  review,  when  her 
horse  taking  fright  at  a  sudden  discharge  of 
musketry,  she  had  been  thrown,  and  fearfully 
injured.  She  had  been  brought  home,  the  writer 
went  on  to  say,  and  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
were  in  attendance  on  her,  but  her  hurts  were 
pronounced  beyond  cure,  although  not  absolutely 
endangei'ing  her  life,  and  her  agony  was  intense. 
Her  father,  it  was  added,  whose  only  child  she 
was,  half  frantic  with  sorrow,  increased  her  suf- 
fering by  reproaching  himself  in  the  most  violent 
manner  for  having  been,  as  he  believed,  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  her  terrible  calamity  through 
the  encouragement  he  had  given  to  the  native 
daring  of  her  character,  and  the  pride  he  had 
taken  in  exhibiting  her  amongst  his  companions 
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as  the  most  accomplished  horsewoman  of  the 
county :  and  now,  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
injury  she  had  sustained,  he  was  aware  that 
however  her  life  might  be  prolonged,  she  would 
never  again  rise  from  her  couch  of  pain. 

Miss  Dale  was  greatly  shocked.  She  called  to 
mind  the  proud  beauty  of  the  unpitying  daugh- 
ter of  her  poor  friend; — her  erect  form — her 
haughty  countenance — and  she  imagined  her  as 
she  now  lay,  stricken  for  life  and  writhing  with 
agony.  Would  the  thought  of  her  hapless 
mother — of  the  pardon  she  had  refused  her 
come  now  upbraidingly  to  her  heart,  deepening 
her  suffering,  and  in  the  intervals  of  bodily 
anguish  forbidding  her  eyelids  to  close  ?  Would 
a  too  late  repentance  draw  forth  bitter  and 
unavailing  tears?  Would  the  reproaches  of  a 
wounded  conscience  be  answered  by  groans  of 
hopeless  misery?  The  passionate  nature  that 
had  been  betrayed  to  Miss  Dale  had  given  her 
some  insight  into  the  heart  that  had  achieved 
such  pitilessness,  and  she  knew  that  if  its  power 
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to  resist  was  strong  its  power  to  suffer  must  also 
be  strong. 

On  her  solitary  way  home  she  could  think 
only  of  the  disaster  that  had  been  communicated 
to  her,  the  sketch-book  was  in  her  hand  but  tree 
and  stream,  and  flowery  bank  were  unheeded.  She 
saw  only  the  distressing  picture  which  imagina- 
tion presented  to  her, — the  pallid  features — the 
prostrate  form  of  her  who  but  a  little  while  ago, 
and  on  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten,  had 
stood  before  her  in  the  full  prime  of  womanly 
beauty  and  strength — whose  aspect  told  of  un- 
broken health — of  assured  prosperity — of  pride 
— of  disdain — of  cruelty.  Was  all  this  broken 
down?  and  in  place  of  it  was  there  the  feeble 
body  and  the  tortured  mind?  Oh  might  a  sof- 
tened penitence  steal  into  the  heart  once  so  obdu- 
rate and  bestow  a  holy  balm  ! 

Miss  Dale's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  she 
entered  at  the  little  wicket  of  her  garden ;  but  she 
hastily  brushed  them  away  on  perceiving  Doctor 
Bassett  advancing  towards  her.     He  had  just 
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turned  from  her  door,  on  hearing  that  she  was 
out,  but  now  went  back  and  entered  the  house 
with  her.  An  unprofessional  visit  from  him 
was  a  circumstance  of  such  rare  occurrence  that 
Miss  Dale  was  puzzled  to  what  cause  to  attri- 
bute it,  for  he  appeared  to  have  nothing  particular 
to  communicate,  and  though  he  entered  into  talk 
with  her  his  thoughts  were  obviously  a  good 
deal  pre-occupied.  Her  mention  of  Miss  Cope- 
land's  accident  extorted  from  him  no  very  ear- 
nest expression  of  compassion,  and  presently 
seemed  to  pass  altogether  from  his  mind  for  he 
commenced  lecturing  his  companion  on  her  sad- 
dened looks,  insisting  that  they  bore  evidence  of 
her  neglect  of  the  advice  he  had  so  often  bestowed 
on  her,  and  be  began  to  repeat  that  advice — to 
urge  her  to  lay  by  her  painting-brush  for  awhile 
— to  go  more  into  society — and  to  have  change 
of  air  and  scene  soon,  if  possible.  Just  as  he 
was  taking  leave  he  said  that  he  was  about  to 
give  himself  a  little  holiday — to  leave  Wood- 
ridge  for  a  short  time  —and  bidding  Miss  Dale 
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take  good  care  of  herself  daring  his  absence  he 
shook  hands  with  her  and  took  his  departure. 
If  her  mind  had  not  been  so  much  engrossed  by 
the  sad  tidings  she  had  that  morning  heard  she 
would  have  speculated  a  little  perhaps  on  the 
very  unusual  circumstance  of  the  doctor's  aflford- 
ing  himself  the  relaxation  he  proposed,  and 
fancied  it  confirmatory  of  a  rumour  of  his 
intended  marriage  that  some  time  ago  had  been 
rife,  but  that  had  since  died  away.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  intention  he  had  announced  made 
little  impression  on  her.  It  was  not  so  though 
with  the  Gilberts  on  his  making  the  same  an- 
nouncement to  them,  and  he  bore  awkwardly 
enough  certain  playful  insinuations  touching  the 
object  of  the  excursion  he  meditated.  They  had 
slyly  extracted  from  him,  unwarily  on  his  part, 
that  he  purposed  crossing  the  channel,  and  this 
in  itself  was  sufficient  to  give  shape  to  their 
surmises,  for  Mrs.  Duckenfield  was,  they  knew, 
at  present  sojourning  in  a  small  town  in  the 
South  of  France,  whither  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  winter,  for  the  sake  of  her  little  son's  health, 
which  Doctor  Bassett  had  peremptorily  insisted 
required  at  that  time  a  warmer  climate  than 
England,  she  had  been  induced  to  go,  under  the 
escort  of  the  paternal  grandfather  of  her  child, 
a  very  aged  country  gentleman  who  had  kindly 
volunteered  to  accompany  her.  The  Gilberts 
shrewdly  suspected  that  but  for  this  enforced  ex- 
pedition, she  would  some  months  back  have  been 
established  as  their  neighbour,  and  indeed  in  the 
letters  which  they  occasionally  received  from  her, 
certain  hints,  under  the  injunction  of  strict 
secrecy,  were  thrown  out  to  that  effect. 

Although  therefore  they  more  than  suspected 
her  engagement  to  the  Doctor,  they  could  not 
but  be  doubtful,  with  the  proofs  of  volatility 
she  had  so  frequently  and  so  flagrantly  exhibited, 
whether  her  constancy  to  him  would  be  found  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  absence,  notwithstanding 
that  she  had  been,  as  they  believed,  pretty  much 
out  of  the  way  of  forming  any  new  attachment ; 
her  venerable  escort  having,  it  was  understood, 
G  2 
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peremptorily  prohibited  her  from  admitting  to 
intimacy  any  of  the  casual  acquaintances  made 
during  their  residence  abroad,  and  moreover 
being,  it  was  reported,  a  very  strict  guardian  of 
his  vivacious  daughter-in  law,  in  respect  of  his 
exaction  of  her  observance  of  certain  proprieties 
of  conduct  which  she  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  disregard. 

Doctor  Bassett  in  his  leave-taking  with  the 
Gilberts  tried  hard  with  his  usual  irony  to  parry 
the  home  thrusts  he  was  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  his  good  friends,  but  he  could  not  on  this  oc- 
casion succeed,  and  at  last  under  cover  of  a  laugh 
at  their  absurdity  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Khoda  sadly  missed  her  kind  friend  when  he 
had  fairly  started  on  his  expedition,  for  though 
she  had  sometime  ceased  to  become  his  patient, 
he  seldom  allowed  many  days  to  pass  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Gilberts,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions it  had  become  his  custom  specially  to 
devote  himself  to  the  entertainment  of  his  little 
blind  favourite. 
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Now  that  lie  was  absent  there  was  still  proof 
afforded  of  his  kind  consideration  for  her,  for  in 
obedience  to  directions  he  had  left  with  his 
housekeeper,  there  was  daily  sent  to  her  an  offer- 
ing of  early  vegetables,  a  basket  of  fresh  straw- 
berries, a  bunch  of  newly  blown  roses,  or  some 
other  little  tribute  from  his  garden. 

"  How  very  kind  it  was !"  thought  Rhoda, 
''  he  had  such  a  tender  heart  under  the  rough 
manner  he  sometimes  wore.  How  glad  she 
should  be  when  he  returned !  She  would  shew 
that  he  had  not  been  forgotten  in  his  absence," 
and  she  set  diligently  to  work  on  a  silken  purse, 
which  Emily  assured  her  would  be  quite  beauti- 
ful when  finished. 

"  What  is  my  darling  so  busy  about?"  said 
Mr.  Gilbert,  sitting  down  beside  Rhoda  on  the 
garden  bench  that  was  her  usual  place  on  the 
early  summer  mornings.  "  What  is  my  darling 
so  busy  about?  But  she  is  always  industrious. 
Those  little  fingers  must  be  very  tired  some- 
times, I  suspect." 
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"  Oh  no,  dear  papa,  and  it  is  such  pleasant 
work  that  they  have  now.  And  is  not  the  sun- 
shine delightful  to-day !  and  only  listen  to  the 
birds.     Oh,  I  am  so  happy  !" 

''  Happy,  my  child !"  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  eyes 
growing  dim  as  they  rested  on  the  fair,  sightless 
face  that  was  turned  lovingly  towards  him, 
"  happy r 

"Yes,  indeed,  quite  happy,"  and  she  threw 
down  her  work  and  stole  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

Her  father  drew  her  to  his  heart,  "  My  best 
one !  "  he  faltered  forth,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on 
her  lips  hurriedly  broke  away  from  her. 

"  How  dearly  he  loves  me !  "  thought  Rhoda. 
"  How  good  is  God !  "  And  she  folded  her  hands 
reverently. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  finding  the  mid-day 
sun  growing  too  powerful,  she  glided  into  the 
house.  Her  quick  ear  detected  Miss  Dale's  low 
voice  through  the  closed  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and-  smiling  with  pleasure  she  eagerly 
groped  her  way  thither. 
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'*  PI  ere  she  is  to  answer  for  herself?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  drawing  Ehoda  towards  the  sofa, 
and  seating  her  beside  ^Miss  Dale,  who  caressingly 
greeted  her  young  favorite.  "  Here  she  is  to 
answer  for  herself!  " 

"  What  is  it?  "  enquired  Rhoda. 

Miss  Dale  answered  that  she  had  come  to 
invite  her  little  friend  to  accompany  her  to  the 
sea-side,  whither  she  was  shortly  going. 

Rhoda  was  delighted.  '*  Oh,  how  I  have 
longed  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  waves !  "  she  cried. 

"We  will  stroll  on  the  shore  and  listen  to 
them  all  the  day  long.  We  must  make  the  most 
of  our  holiday.  I  have  only  one  month  to  spare 
for  it,"  said  Miss  Dale,  "  at  the  end  of  that  short 
term  I  must  come  home  to  work  at  a  picture 
that  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  finished." 

"  Ah !  "  sighed  Rhoda,  "through  your  kind- 
ness in  being  with  me  you  have  lost  so  much 
time." 

"  Not  lost  it,  my  darling,  there  are  things 
more  precious  than  painting.*' 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


Miss  Dale,  with  the  gentle  blind  girl  for  her 
companion,  was  soon  rambling  on  a  pleasant  shore. 
Eesolutely  putting  aside  sad  memories  she  de- 
voted herself  unceasingly  to  her  dear  youn^ 
charge.  She  was  never  weary  of  describing  to 
her  the  varying  aspect  of  the  wide  sea,  as  beneath 
cloud  or  sunshine  it  rolled  melodiously  at  their 
feet — of  painting  in  vivid  words  the  white-sailed 
ship  gliding  stately  on  its  course — the  gaily- 
freighted  pleasure  boat  sl$imming  tlie  shining 
ripples — or  the  fisherman's  frail  craft  tossed  on 
the  tumbling  foam,  and  with  the  snow-winged 
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seabirds  hovering  near.  Or  she  would  minutely 
pourtray  the  richly-coloured  weeds — the  delicately 
tinted  shells  scattered  by  the  retreating  tide 
among  the  glistening  pebbles  of  the  beach  :  or  pic- 
ture to  the  very  life  the  bold  frolicsome  children 
gleefully  chasing  the  white-frothed  waves 
that  capriciously  receded  from  the  shore.  Or, 
sometimes  from  the  stores  of  memory  she  would 
draw  forth  some  old  legend  connected  with  the 
spot,  and  giving  free  scope  to  her  imagination, 
weave  it  anew  into  graceful  and  fantastic  form 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  eager  listener.  They 
had  no  sense  of  fatigue  as  thus  hour  after  hour 
they  strolled  along  the  shore,  or  occasionally 
climbed  the  jutting  rocks  for  the  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  braving  a  shower  of  sparkling  spray ; 
and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  no  other  delight  was 
needed. 

Ehoda's  slender  form  became  more  erect,  her 

light  step  more  vigorous,  and  her  mood  instinct 

with  vivacity,   as  day  by  day  the  briny  breeze 

coloured  her  cheek  with  a  healthful  bloom :  and 
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when  the  short  term  of  holiday  was  expired,  and 
they  were  travelling  homeward,  Miss  Dale,  as 
she  observed  the  striking  improvement  visible  in 
her  young  companion,  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
full  success  of  her  expedition. 

As  they  reached  Woodridge  a  loud  peal  of  joy- 
bells  was  ringing  merrily  out  from  the  tower  of 
the  old  church.  What  great  event  could  have 
occurred  ?  Was  a  new  prince  born  ?  Was  their 
county  member  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  ?  Or,  was  there  news  of  some  great  victory  ? 

Miss  Dale  perceived  a  significant  smile  on  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  with  his  daughter 
Emily  had  come  to  the  railway  terminus  to  meet 
them,  as  they  enquired  of  him  the  cause  of  the 
public  rejoicing. 

"It  was  a  welcome  to  some  newly-arrived 
travellers,"  he  answered. 

"  And  papa  is  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge 
me  a  true  prophetess,"  cried  Emily;  "our  good 
Doctor  has  brought  home  with  him  our  cousin 
Sophy." 
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At  the  mention  of  that  familiar  name  a  vivid 
colour  brightened  for  a  moment  ^liss  Dale's 
cheeks.  There  flashed  on  her  recollection  a 
scene  in  her  painting-room  one  summer's  day  not 
long  passed.  Her  silence  was  covered  by  the 
animated  exclamations  of  *  Ehoda,  whom  the 
tidings  just  announced  excited  to  playful  mirth, 
but  whose  smiling  countenance  became  quickly 
overcast,  when  presently  Miss  Dale,  declining  to 
accompany  the  Gilberts,  made  her  hurried  adieus, 
intent  on  proceeding  at  once  to  her  solitary  home. 
An  unexpected  pleasure  awaited  her  there ; — a 
letter  addressed  in  well-known  characters,  and 
bearing  a  foreign  post-mark,  lay  on  her  reading 
table.  She  eagerly  opened  it.  The  contents 
must  have  been  in  no  common  degree  interesting, 
for  it  was  perused  and  re-perused  with  an  inten- 
sity of  attention  that  fixed  its  every  word  on  her 
memory,  and  that  repeated  not  a  few  of  them  in 
her  dreams  when  a  few  hours  later  her  eyelids 
were  sealed  in  sleep. 

On  the  followincr  afternoon  Miss  Dale  had  a 
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visit  from  Emily,  who  came  eager  to  amuse  her 
with  the  account  of  an  interview  she  had  had 
with  the  newly-married  couple.  She  had  just 
called  on  them,  she  said,  and  found  the  bride, 
who  was  most  elegantly  attired  in  morning  cos- 
tume of  the  newest  Parisian  fashion,  looking 
more  attractive  than  ever,  and  in  the  gayest 
mood,  enjoying  excessively,  as  it  seemed,  the 
quaint  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Doctor,  who, 
nevertheless,  except  in  a  little  shyness  that  he 
exhibited,  played  creditably  enough  his  part  of 
bridegroom;  and,  moreover,  bore  with  exemplary 
patience  the  wearisome  appeals  to  his  attention 
incessantly  made  by  his  little  step-son,  David 
Dackenfield,  ^-a  puny  spoiled  child,"  Emily  said, 
and  the  image  of  his  late  elderly  and  invalid 
parent. 

Miss  Dale  listened  not  altogether  without  in- 
terest, but  her  thoughts  were  a  little  pre-occupied, 
and  perceiving  this. — 

"I  ought  to  go  now,"  said  Emily  presently; 
'- 1  have  no  doubt  you  wish  to  be  painting." 
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"  Stay !  stay !"  cried  Miss  Dale,  detaining  her, 
"I  have  news  for  you,"  and  she  drew  forth  the 
letter  she  had  on  the  previous  day  received. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  heard  I"  exclaimed 
Emily,  a  bright  glow  af  pleasure  mantling  her 
animated  countenance  as  she  perceived  at  a 
glance  from  whom  the  letter  came.  "  And  does 
he  talk  of  coming  back?" 

"  Not  for  years  yet.  But  he  is  not  forgetting 
his  friends.     He  is  very  anxious  to  hear  of  you." 

''  I  wonder  if  he  knows — "  said  Emily,  hesi- 
tatingly, casting  down  her  eyes,  and  colouring 
deeper  than  before. 

"  He  does  know,"  answered  Miss  Dale,  com- 
prehending her  allusion;  and  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  folding  down  one  portion  of  a 
page,  she  placed  the  letter  in  her  hands. 

Emily  eagerly  perused  the  paragraph  offered 
to  her  notice — the  few  eloquent  words  expressive 
of  just  indignation  against  the  wrong  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  her  confiding  heart ;  and  her  eyes 
swam  in  tears  as  she  silently  gave  back  the  letter. 
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On  her  homeward  walk  she  recalled  many  a 
conversation  with  Surrey,  and  many  a  look  and 
tone  of  his  that  had  been  more  eloquent  than 
words.  "  What  tenderness  lay  in  the  depths  of 
his  noble  nature !  What  generosity  of  thought 
and  action  characterised  it!  How  happy  was 
Miss  Dale  in  having  him  for  her  special  friend — 
her  familiar  correspondent!  The  free  communion 
of  mind,  she  imagined,  existing  between  them 
must  be  delightful.  Yet,  sometimes  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  how  deeply  mournful  Miss  Dale 
looked,"  and  Emily  began  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  cause  of  this,  but  she  could  arrive  at  no 
definite  conclusion.  Presently  her  thoughts 
travelling  in  another  direction,  she  fell  into  a 
reverie,  in  which  neither  Surrey  nor  Miss  Dale 
had  part,  and  that  ended,  as  at  this  time  all  her 
reveries  were  but  too  apt  to  end — with  a  keen 
pang  at  the  heart.  She  roused  herself,  however, 
and  shook  oj0f  her  temporary  depression  as  she  drew 
near  her  home ;  and,  approaching  it  by  the  gar- 
den, lingered  awhile  among  her  flowers ;  but  soon 
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the  sound  of  Elioda's  sweet  voice  in  song  attracted 
her  towards  the  study,  and  noiselessly  entering 
it  by  the  low  open  window,  and  unnoticed,  steal- 
ing to  the  piano,  she  listened  with  fond  attention 
while  the  little  musician,  absorbed  in  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  sea-shore,  and  improyising  a  mur- 
muring accompaniment,  softly  chanted — 

"  Come,  listen,  listen,  to  the  waves; 
How  gracious  is  their  harmony ! 
No  clouds  are  rent — no  tempest  raves 
Peace,  dove-like,  broodeth  o'er  the  sea. 

"  Low  murmuring — low  murmuring 
The  soft-toned  billows  roll  along, 
They  seem  from  far-off  lands  to  bring 
The  cadence  of  a  holy  song." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


Ehoda^s  voice  became  almost  day  by  day  of  fuller 
power,  and  as  time  went  on  gave  promise  of  rare 
superiority.  She  excelled  likewise  in  instru- 
mental music,  her  performance  of  which  was  no 
longer  confined  solely  to  the  piano.  She  was 
now  the  delighted  possessor  of  a  small  harp,  a 
present  from  Lady  Dalton,  who  had  heard  through 
Mr.  Surrey,  during  their  foreign  tour,  of  the 
calamity  that  had  befallen  his  dear  little  friend, 
and  who,  after  her  return,  not  unfrequently  made 
an  expedition  to  Woodridge,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of   cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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iDteresting  blind  girl.  It  was  not  long  before 
Khoda  learned  to  love  Lady  Dalton,  when  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  be  a 
visitor  at  Broadleaze :  and  occasionally  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  there,  tenderly  watched  by  her  host 
and  hostess,  and  caressed  by  their  little  prattling 
Lucy,  became  at  last  to  be  reckoned  one  of  her 
choicest  pleasures. 

Meanwhile,  as  months  rolled  into  years,  Surrey 
continued  on  his  travels,  not  altogether,  as,  in 
a  passing  mood  of  misanthrophy  he  had  once 
threatened  to  do,  relinquishing  correspondence 
with  his  friend  of  the  Briars ;  but  writing  to  her 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  as  it  appeared  for 
little  other  purpose  than  to  be  entitled  to  a  com- 
munication in  return,  for  of  himself  he  scarcely 
spoke.  The  slight  personal  information  con- 
veyed in  these  letters  was,  however,  duly  com- 
municated by  Miss  Dale  to  the  Gilberts,  who  now 
never  directly  heard  from  him.  He  had  once 
since  his  departure  written  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  but 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  her   home  occupa- 
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tions  she  had  failed  to  reply ;  and  after  awhile  it 
seemed  naturally  enough  to  come  to  pass  that 
during  his  wanderings,  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  them  should  be  found  in  their 
common  friend,  who  continued  to  reside  in  the 
solitary  home  where  Surrey  had  last  seen  her. 

Through  the  Sandhams,  Miss  Dale,  from  time 
to  time  gathered  some  intelligence  of  the  daughter 
of  her  late  unhappy  friend,  who,  the  year  follow- 
ing her  terrible  accident,  had,  by  the  death  of 
her  father,  come  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune 
which  she  had  no  power  to  enjoy.  Though  her 
sufferings  had  in  some  measure  abated,  the  use 
of  her  limbs  was  gone,  and  with  every  luxury  at 
command  she  might  envy  the  poorest  peasant 
who  had  strength  for  toil.  She  presented  a  sad 
spectacle,  it  was  said,  lying  helpless  on  her  couch, 
and  robbed  even  of  the  mental  vigour  requisite 
for  beguiling  her  weary  hours.  An  expression 
of  settled  despondency  had  taken  place  of  the 
haughtiness  formerly  characterizing  her  coun- 
tenance, and  except  in  the  bare   outline  of  the 
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emaciated  features  not  a  trace  of  beauty  remained. 
In  the  full  prime  of  her  youth,  the  event  of  a 
moment  had  condemned  her  for  the  remainder  of 
her  days  to  a  species  of  living  death. 

Very  sorrowfully  Miss  Dale  pondered  on  these 
sad  tidings,  and  her  thoughts  reverting  to  the 
hapless  mother  of  the  sufferer,  she  blessed  the 
peace  of  the  grave,  that  peace  which  she  knew 
had  so  often  been  sighed  for. 

Meditating  in  this  sort  she  one  evening,  after 
a  day  of  toilsome  application  to  her  art,  went 
forth  on  a  twilight  stroll.  A  few  half  veiled 
stars  were  faintly  glimmering  in  the  shrouded 
heaven;  there  was  a  dewy  perfume  floating  in 
the  air,  and  from  the  misty  fields  and  darkening 
woods  came  an  indistinct  murmur  as  of  streams 
and  whispering  leaves  and  folding  wings.  The 
hour,  the  scene,  recalled  to  the  spirit  of  the  muser 
a  memory  that  had  long  seemed  dead,  an  eventide 
in  her  early  youth  when  the  first  deep  grief  had 
fallen  on  her  heart,  when  the  shadow  of  death 
had  darkened  her  childhood's  home,  and  weeping 
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passionately  she  had  gone  out  alone  in  the  fields, 
wandering  there  till  in  the  peaceful  solitude  her 
agony  gradually  subsided,  and  at  last  she  had 
found  herself  listening  to  the  purling  of  a  hidden 
stream,  the  rustling  of  breeze-stirred  leaves. 
And  now  with  the  experience  of  her  many  sor- 
rows, with  her  dead  hopes,  her  loneliness,  the 
voice  of  Nature  had  the  same  power  to  soothe. 
This  evening,  in  her  lingering  woodland  ramble, 
she  had  found  the  peace  she  needed,  and  forgetful 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  had  strayed  far  on  a 
sequestered  path,  when  at  length  warned  by  the 
growing  darkness,  she  turned  her  reluctant  steps 
homewards.  Hardly  had  she  done  so  when  the 
sound  of  rapid  footsteps  following  hers  made  her 
aware  that  her  way  was  no  longer  solitary,  and 
presently  she  was  greeted  in  a  well-known  voice. 
"Doctor  Bassett!"  she  exclaimed  in  no  little 
surprise,  for  except  when  the  good  physician 
might  be  passing  rapidly  along  the  highway  in 
his  gig  Miss  Dale  rarely  encountered  him  in  her 
walks.    But  now  he  told  her  that,  like  herself,  he 
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had  been  enjoying  a  long  ramble.  He  was  not 
alone,  however,  his  step-son,  little  David,  held 
him  by  the  hand. 

Miss  Dale  remarked  on  the  improvement  there 
must  be  in  the  child's  strength  to  admit  of  his 
walking  so  far. 

"He's  worth  twice  the  boy  he  was.  He's 
grown  quite  a  fine  fellow,  isn't  he?"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  down  complacently  on  his  little 
companion. 

Miss  Dale  smiled,  and  was  silent.  He  was  but 
a  puny-looking  little  mortal  still,  she  thought, 
and  she  admired  the  parental  partiality  of  her 
good  friend.  David  had  made  a  way  into  his 
heart,  and  continued  to  hold  it  without  detriment 
to  the  baby  brother  and  sister,  whose  place  there 
was  by  right  of  inheritance,  for  the  Doctor,  who 
now  called  himself  "  an  old  married  man,"  could 
boast  progeny  of  his  own. 

"And  how  are  the  little  ones  at  home?"  she 
enquired  presently. 

"  Flourishing,  and  making  such  outrageous  use 
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of  their  lungs,  that  Davy  and  I  have  been  glad 
enough  to  make  our  escape  out  here  into  the 
woods  for  peace.  But  come  back  with  me,  and 
judge  for  yourself." 

Miss  Dale  said  that  in  spite  of  the  temptation 
held  out  to  her  in  the  way  of  music,  the  invitation 
must  be  declined :  it  was  too  late  for  a  visit  this 
evening ;  but  she  promised  soon  to  take  a  peep  at 
his  nursery. 

The  novelty  of  possessing  such  a  property  had 
not  yet  quite  worn  off,  and  any  allusion  to  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  call  a  proud  happy  smile  into  the 
Doctor's  countenance,  though  in  words  he  was 
pleased  to  make  a  pretence  of  the  annoyance  it 
occasioned  him.  Not  a  few  among  his  matter- 
of-fact  acquaintances  were  ready  enough  to  take 
his  representations  seriously,  and  to  believe  that 
he  looked  back  with  regret  on  his  quiet  days  of 
bachelorhood;  but  Miss  Dale,  and  other  intimate 
friends,  understood  him  better,  and  gave  him  due 
credit  for  thorough  satisfaction  in  his  altered  con- 
dition of  lite;  and  even  detected,  they  thought, 
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something  of  the  influence  of  domestic  sunshine 
in  the  more  genial  manner  which  was  gradually 
superseding  the  cynical  mood  which  of  old  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  manifest. 

The  good  Doctor  had,  indeed,  sufficient  ground 
for  very  tolerable  contentment.  His  fail'  wife, 
after  a  liberal  exhibition  of  folly  in  her  early 
bridal  days,  had  subsided  into  the  cheerful  good- 
natured  matron,  the  fond  mother,  and  the  kind 
and  easy  family  mistress.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  whose  affec- 
tions, erratic  as  they  may  be  in  a  state  of  legiti- 
mate freedom,  are  yet,  under  another  condition, 
of  circumstances,  loyal  enough  to  the  object  to 
whom  they  have  become  pledged,  and  not  by  any 
means  less  to  be  depended  on  on  account  of  their 
former  liberty  of  range.  In  happy  marriage 
they  find  their  natural  exercise  and  such  mere 
shadows  as  flirtation  and  coquetry,  or,  as  it  may 
be,  of  somewhat  graver  indiscretion,  belong  wholly 
to  the  past.  Doctor  Bassett,  who  was  a  keen  ob- 
server of  human  natui^e,  had  no  doubt  arrived  at 
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a  conclusion  of  this  sort  before  venturing  to  se- 
cure the  lively  widow  for  his  domestic  companion ; 
and  his  old  theory  of  the  misery  of  matrimony 
was  put  completely  to  the  rout  by  his  after  ex- 
perience of  the  happiness  conferred  by  the  fire- 
side blessings  of  a  cheerful  wife  and  prattling 
children. 

It  proved  a  source  of  no  little  pleasure  to  the 
Gilberts  to  have  their  cousin  Sophy  established 
as  their  permanent  neighbour,  and  in  admiring 
the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  in  her 
new  position,  they  soon  learned  to  forget  her 
former  foibles,  and  their  old  partiality  for  her 
quickly  revived.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  her  right  to  some  disputed 
property,  and  her  former  income  became  in  con- 
sequence more  than  doubled.  Always  generous, 
and  still,  by  her  present  husband's  express  de- 
sire, the  complete  mistress  of  her  fortune,  she 
delighted  now  in  making  gifts  to  her  favourites 
and  friends,  and  various  were  the  ornamental 
presents    which    she    showered   on  her   young 
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cousins ;  while,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  did  not 
neglect  to  adorn  somewhat  extravagantly  the  fair 
person  of  herself  and  her  little  ones. 

The  social  gaieties  she  introduced  made  her 
popular  among  her  neighbours,  and  all  Wood- 
ridge  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  a  dance  or  a 
musical  party  held  in  the  Doctor's  once  sober 
abode,  and  followed  by  an  elegant  supper;  on 
these  occasions,  however,  the  lady  of  the  house 
presided  alone,  her  husband  pleading  professional 
duty  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  from  entertain- 
ments which,  to  say  truth,  he  held  in  no  little 
contempt,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  his  fair 
partner's  enjoyment  of  them.  These  little  festi- 
vities, occasioning  more  frequent  meetings  than 
heretofore  between  the  young  people  of  the  town, 
became  the  fertile  source  of  many  a  harmless 
flirtation,  many  an  incipient  attachment,  and 
afforded  happy  opportunity  for  ripening  into 
durable  affection  the  partiality  which  Andrew 
Gilbert  and  Charlotte  Harris  had  long  enter- 
tained for  each  other.     Khoda's  musical  powers 
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rendered  her  company  invaluable  at  her  cousin^s 
gay  parties,  and  she  enjoyed  the  cheerful  hum  of 
voices,  the  careless  laughter,  and  the  merry  jest- 
ing which  surrounded  her  there,  and  had  a  smile 
and  a  gentle  word  to  give  in  return  for  the  greet- 
ings and  compliments  that  on  every  hand  never 
failed  to  be  pressed  on  her.  Her  sister  Emily, 
however,  was  rarely  present  at  these  mirthful 
assemblages,  a  visit  to  Miss  Dale,  or  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  parsonage,  not  unfrequently  fur- 
nished her  with  an  excuse  for  absenting  herself 
from  them,  but  in  truth  she  was  in  no  mood  for 
such  amusements ;  her  health  indeed  had  become 
restored,  and  her  heart  had  recovered  from  its 
shock  of  disappointment;  yet  her  cheek  had  re- 
gained but  a  wavering  bloom,  and  a  chastened 
cheerfulness  was  the  nearest  approach  to  her 
SAveet  gaiety  of  old.  She  still  shrank  from  hear- 
ing Kandall's  name,  and  dreaded  exceedingly 
the  probability  of  seeing  him  at  some  future 
time,  and  it  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  her  when 
his  father's  presentation  to  a  small  living  in  a 
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distant  county  made  it  unlikely  that  be  would 
ever  return  to  her  vicinity.  Of  his  wife  casual 
mention  had  occasionally  been  made  by  some 
neighbours  of  the  Gilberts  who  had  chanced  to 
encounter  her  more  than  once  on  their  visits  to 
a  bathing  place  on  the  sea-coast,  and  through 
them  it  had  transpired  that  her  husband  was  still 
abroad,  and  that  her  health  had  become  impaired 
by  the  endurance  of  anxiety  consequent  on  his 
protracted  absence,  or,  as  by  some  persons  it  was 
cautiously  whispered,  owing  to  her  indulgence  in 
alaraentable  habit,  a  pernicious  recourse  to  opium. 
If  for  this  last  named  rumour  there  was  the 
slightest  foundation  of  truth,  Eandall  would  in- 
deed find  himself  justly  punished. 

"  And  what  a  treasure  he  had  resigned !" 
thought  Mrs.  Gilbert,  as  silently  meditating  on 
his  inconstancy  her  eyes  rested  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Emily,  so  expressive  of  goodness  and 
purity,  and  not  the  less  lovely,  in  her  opinion  at 
least,  for  a  gentle  gravity  that  now  not  unfre- 
quently  overshadowed  it. 
H  2 
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She  was  surprised  at  the  preference  professed 
by  some  persons  for  the  beauty  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Sandham,  though  Fanny,  always  delicately 
pretty,  had  latterly  improyed  in  appearance,  and 
not  only  in  appearance ;  she  had  become  a  mother 
and  had  begun  to  develope  new  graces  that 
seemed  to  have  been  called  into  being  simulta- 
neously with  maternal  love :  the  old  selfishness, 
though  far  from  being  eradicated,  occupied  a 
smaller  portion  of  her  heart  than  heretofore.  In 
her  husband  also  some  new  impulse  appeared  to 
be  gradually  exercising  a  wholesome  influence — 
he  was  less  cold  and  formal  in  manner, — less 
dictatorial  in  speech,  and  his  bigotry  wore  a  more 
moderate  aspect  than  it  had  been  wont  to  assume. 
The  Gilberts  were  beginning  to  find  visits  to  the 
parsonage  far  more  agreeable  than  in  the  early 
days  of  Fanny's  establishment  there.  But  its 
chief  attraction  was  a  lovely  little  girl,  a  toddling, 
prattling  thing,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  all  who 
approached  her,  and  by  whose  rosy  lips  to  be 
lispingly  greeted  as  the  "  dear  grandpapa,"  was 
good  Mr.  Gilbert's  especial  pride  and  delight. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Time  wore  on  and  Miss  Dale  was  still  in  her 
solitary  home — still  tasking  herself  beyond  her 
strength  and  unfortunately  with  less  success  than 
forme  !y,  for  her  late  pictures  had  proved  little 
remunerative,  and  she  began  painfully  to  realize 
the  precarious  result  of  her  labours — to  appre- 
hend the  approach  of  more  actual  poverty  than 
she  had  ever  yet  experienced. 

She  must  at  once,  she  thought,  resolve  on  con- 
tracting her  already  circumscribed  expenses — she 
must  exchange  for  one  yet  more  humble  the  modest 
home  that  had  now  for  several  years  been  hers, 
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and  which  habit  and  association  and  the  vicinity 
of  dear  friends  made  precious  to  Ler.     She  must 
perhaps  even  part  with  the  faithful  Dinah.     The 
wreck  of  her  little  property  was  insufficient  to 
furnish  her  with  anything  beyond  the  means  of 
bare  subsistence,  and  she  could  not  stoop  to  the 
degradation  of  becoming  the  recipient  of  pecuniary 
bounty — if  indeed  such  bounty  should  be  proffered. 
In  yonder  quiet  hamlet,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
those  far  off  hills,  and  new  just  visible  in  the  hazy 
distance,  she  might  perhaps  find  a  suitable  refuge 
—  a  home  with  some  honest  poor.     It  mattered 
little  into  wliat  obscurity  she  should  fill.    A  home, 
the  narrowest   of  all,  was   now  not  very  far  off. 
Thus    mused   the    disappointed   artist    as    after 
hours  of  unsatisfactory  toil,  exhausted  and  de- 
pressed, she  sat  on  a  still  summer  evening  at  the 
open  vandow  of  her  painting  room.      The  sun 
had  gone  down,  but  fragments  of   his  glorv — 
clouds— some  like   bars   of  shining  gold — some 
flame-coloured — and  sojne  of  softest  rose-tint,  yet 
lingered  in  the  heaven.     Watching  the  fadin^-  of 
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that  transitory  splendour  till  the  pensive  twilight 
came  slowly  stealing  over  the  woods  and  fields, 
the  disturbing  anxieties  with  which  Miss  Dale's 
meditation  had  commenced,  gradually  melted 
into  indistinctness,  and  in  their  place  came  vivid 
memories  of  far  off  days.  She  was  again  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood  and  later  youth.  With 
the  silvery-flowered  myrtle  growing  beneath  its 
Avindows — the  sloping  lawn  studded  with  rose- 
plots — the  thick  shrubberies  where  glittered  in 
rich  profusion  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  and  the 
arbutus  —  and  the  sunny  glades  admitting 
glimpses  of  the  bright  sea  rolling  so  near,  that 
when  its  waves  leaped  high  their  salt  spray  ruth- 
lessly tarnished  the  blooming  glories  of  the  gar- 
den. And  this  fair  home,  as  the  meditation  con- 
tinued, l)ecame  peopled  as  it  had  been  of  old. 
There  was  the  gay  graceful  father— the  beauti- 
ful and  serene  mother — and  there  w^ere  the  rosy 
little  ones  gathered  about  her  knee  at  even- 
ing and  morning  with  reverently  folded  hands. 
Then  came  to  the  mind  of  the  muser  a  picture 
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less  peaceful.  It  was  the  same  home  but  there 
were  no  rosy  infants  now — some  had  drooped 
and  died  when  in  the  keen  wintry  hour  frail  buds 
of  the  garden  had  also  perished ;  and  some  had 
bloomed  into  the  full  maturity  of  youth,  and  to 
these  a  summer  that  was  nearly  breaking  brought, 
beside  the  song  of  birds  and  the  unfolding  of  flow- 
ers, sweet  throbbings  of  the  heart  and  changeful 
blushings  of  the  cheek.  And  this  new-found 
bliss  was  needed  now,  for  from  the  once  happy 
home  old  delights  Lad  passed.  The  gaiety  of 
the  father  had  become  fitful — his  glance  was 
averted  from  the  soft  gaze  it  used  fondly  to  rest 
on — liud  an  expression  of  resigned  suffering  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  calm,  pure  joy  that  heretofore 
irradiated  the  fair  mother's  brow;  but  that  it 
never  again  should  wear,  for  suddenly  he  who 
had  become  changed  to  her  was  numbered  with 
the  dead.  On  the  young  hearts  so  lately  flutter- 
ing with  a  joy  for  which  they  yet  scarcely  knew 
the  name,  a  passionate  grief  fell.  It  was  a  lov- 
ing father  who  had  been  taken  from  them,  and 
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they  knew  not  then  why,  for  many  a  year,  the 
mother's  smile  had  been  so  rare  and  so  sad — they 
knew  not,  as  she  had  long  known,  that  an  evil 
enchantress  had  been  the  destroyer  of  her  peace. 
They  had  felt  the  chill  of  the  cloud  over  their 
dwelling,  unconscious  whence  that  cloud  came ; 
but  the  time  arrived,  and  while  their  bereave- 
ment was  yet  new,  when  by  a  stranger  it  was 
rudely  revealed  to  them.  Bitterer  tears  than 
any  they  had  yet  shed  were  wrung  from  them 
then,  and  they  had  little  grief  left  to  lavish  on  a 
startling  change  that  at  this  time  darkened  their 
prospects.  Affluence  was  no  longer  theirs — their 
fair  home,  witli  its  many  luxuries,  was  swept 
away  from  them,  and  gathering  up  the  wreck  of 
their  property,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  an- 
other suitable  to  their  altered  circumstances. 

But,  soothing  now,  was  the  remembrance  of 
this  second  home,  where  gradually  peace  had 
come — peace  aiid  a  promise  of  happiness,  and 
Miss  Dale  lingered  over  it  long.  Very  precious 
to  her  was  the  memory  of  the  ties  of  kindred  by 
fl  5 
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which  she  Avas  bound  to  that  quiet  spot — but  re- 
lentless death  had  severed  these — had  sundered 
likewise  a  bond  not  less  dear,  and  for  awhile 
bowed  down  by  affliction,  she  had  craved  but  to 
die  also.  Time  had,  however,  healed  her  gi'iefs, 
and  even  as  years  passed  on,  her  heart  learned  to 
own  secretly  that  it  had  once  more  yielded  to  an 
influence  she  had  believed  could  never  again  sub- 
jugate it.  But  at  this  thought  she  wept  now. 
Presently,  however,  ashamed  of  the  weakness, 
she  brushed  away  her  tears,  and,  hardly  had  she 
done  so,  when  the  sound  of  a  light  step  on  the 
garden  patli,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  a 
visitor,  and  looking  up,  slie  perceived  one,  a  half 
doubtful  supposition  respecting  whom  had  indi- 
rectly borne  some  part  in  causing  her  recent 
emotion.  It  was  her  young  friend,  Emily  Gil- 
bert, who  approached,  and  who,  advancing  to- 
wards the  open  window,  invited  her  to  a  twilight 
stroll.  Tlie  air,  she  said,  was  full  of  dewy  fresh- 
ness, and  calling  her  attention  to  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  the  evening,  she  pointed  to  a  beau- 
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tiful  planet  more  clearly  visible  than  usual.   Miss 
Dale,  looking  towards  the  sky,  saw  that  there  had 
utterly  faded  from  it  the  fleeting  vestiges  of  sun- 
set glory,  in  her  contemplation  of  which  had  begun 
the  dream,  ratlier  than  reverie,  into  which  she 
had  fallen  concerning  her  past  life,  and  that  only 
the   solitary   and   steadfast  light   to   which   her 
notice  had  been  directed  was  now  there.     But 
though  growing  darkness  was  creeping  over  the 
earth,  the  landscape  lying  near  was  still  dimly 
visible — it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  proposed  stroll,   and  folding  her  shawl 
around  her,  she  hastened  to  join  her  young  friend, 
and  soon  together  they  were  passing  along  a  field 
fragrant  with  newly-made  hay,  and  disturbed  by 
no  sound  but  the  dull  whirl  of  the  chafer's  wing, 
or   from   time  to   time   the  plaintive  cry   of  a 
belated  bird.     For  awhile  they  spoke  but  little, 
the  stillness  of  the  hour  seeniing  to  harmonize 
with  the  mood  of  both,  but  as  they  proceeded  on 
their  walk  a  casual  observation  made  by  Emily 
led  them  to  fall  into  prolonged  conversation.   She 
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had  remarked  on  the  delightfulness  of  the  weather 
for  a  passage  across  the  channel,  which  Sir  James 
and  Lad}^  Dalton,  as  reported  by  Rhoda,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  at  Broadleaze,  were  to 
make  this  evening. 

"  They  will  keep  their  promise  then  of  going 
into  Switzerland,  I  conclude,"  remarked  Miss 
Dale. 

"  Yes,  they  are  to  spend  the  whole  summer 
there :  and  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  have  Mr. 
Surrey  for  their  companion." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes :  it  was 
broken  by  Emily.  "  How  I  do  wish  that  he  would 
return  with  them !  "  she  cried. 

"'  If  he  knew  that  wish — "  began  Miss  Dale, 
but  she  did  not  proceed  with  the  sentence. 

Again  Emily  was  silent.  Presently,  however, 
with  a  little  hesitation  she  said,  "I  hope  that  our 
cousin  Sophy's  being  settled  here  will  not  pre- 
vent his  visiting  us  again,  as  mamma  seems  to 
think  it  may :  she  fancies  that  he  would  feel  it 
awkward  to  meet  her." 
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"I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  to  meet 
the  lady  herself  would  soon  set  him  at  ense  on 
that  score,"  answered  Miss  Dale,  ''for  she  appears 
now  to  consider  their  former  intimacy  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  pleasant  jest."    • 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  no  very  serious  affair," 
said  Emily  cheerfully,  "yet  I  think  the  news 
of  her  marriage  must  have  astonished  him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  remember  that  he  answerd 
my  announcement  of  it  by  saying  that  it  was 
precisely  what  he  had  expected  to  hear." 

''Kow  curious!  "  cried  Emily,  laughing  with 
quite  her  old  gaiety. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  each 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  Emily's  were 
still  running  on  the  theme  of  their  late  conver- 
sation, it  appeared,  for  presently  she  exclaimed, 
''How  long  it  seems  since  he  went  I" 

Miss  Dale  smiled  a  little  sadly — "  Shall  I  tell 
him  how  faithfully  he  is  remembered?"  she  asked 
herself  mentally. 

But  it  was  growing  quite  late  now,  and  they 
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turned  back  towards  the  Briars,  Emily  saying 
that  Andrew  had  promised  to  call  tliere  during  the 
evening  in  order  to  escort  her  home.  Miss  Dale 
observed  on  his  great  improvement  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years — on  his  manners 
having  become  more  gentle,  and  his  mind,  appar- 
ently, more  refined. 

''  I  do  believe,"  said  Emily,  "  it  is  our  dear 
Rhoda's  misfortune  that  has  worked  this  change 
in  him.  He  has  been  so  anxiously  striving  to 
ameliorate  it — so  watchful  of  her  wishes — so  de- 
sirous of  giving  her  help,  that  gradually  his  rude 
unpolished  ways  have  given  place  to  habits  that 
render  him  certaiidy  far  more  agreeable  than  he 
used  to  be;  but  he  had  always  an  excellent  heart. 
I  am  very  happy  now  in  both  my  dear  brothers," 
she  continued ;  '' Edmund  so  nobly  perseveres  in 
the  amendment  he  promised,  and  has  such  a  right 
feeling  about  his  past  errors,  that  I  am  convinced 
we  may  thoroughly  trust  to  his  future  well-doing. 
In  spite  of  having  had  many  and  great  difficul- 
ties to  contend  against,  he  has  already  achieved 
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sufficient  success  to  be  able  to  repay  papa  the 
money  advanced  for  his  debts,  Avhich  I  am  cer- 
tain must  have  lightened  his  heart  of  a  terrible 
load;  and  now,  the  way  being  quite  clear  before 
hi  in,  he  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  be  able  to  return  to  England  ])efore  many  years 
have  passed;  and  how  delightful  that  will  be!  " 

Miss  Dale  synipathized  in  Emily's  happy  an- 
ticipations regarding  Edmund,  and  the  thought 
of  his  return  leading  them  to  speak  of  the  family 
changes  he  would  iind,  the  conversation  adverted 
to  the  parsonage;  and  a  late  visit  of  Mrs.  Sand- 
ham's  to  her  husband's  relations  being  mentioned, 
Miss  Dale  remembering  in  whose  neighbourhood 
they  resided,  enquired  whether  Fanny  had  heard 
anything  of  Miss  Copeland? 

Emily  answered  her  sister  had  been  told  that 
the  unfortunate  young  lady's  sufferings  in  no 
wise  abated,  and  that  it  was  supposed  now  she 
could  not  very  long  survive,  adding  that  she  had 
refrained  hitherto  from  repeating  this  account  to 
avoid  giving  needless  pain. 
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This  kind  consideration  was  acknowledged  by 
a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  Miss  Dale  could 
not  speak.  The  death  scene  of  the  unhappy 
mother  rushed  to  her  memory.  ''  Oh !  might  the 
cruel  daughter,  perhaps  repentant  now,  be  spared 
the  agony  of  that  terrible  recollection !'' 

There  was  no  more  conversation  during  the 
walk,  and  when  the  Briars  was  reached,  Andrew 
being  found  there  in  waiting,  Emily  at  once  pro- 
ceeded home  with  him,  while  Miss  Dale  returned 
to  her  painting-room,  resuming  the  toil  which 
fatigue  had  interrupted. 

At  a  late  hour  that  night  the  picture  she  had 
been  at  work  upon  was,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dinah,  carefully  packed  in  readiness  for  forward- 
ing to  London  on  the  morrow,  but  apprehension 
concerning  its  reception  followed  the  artist  to  her 
pillow,  and  her  broken  sleep  \\  as  disturbed  by 
uneasy  dreams.  In  the  morning  she  felt  unable 
to  rise,  and  this  weakness  being  attended  by 
other  symptoms  of  illness,  her  faithful  attendant 
lost  no  time  in  summoning  Doctor  Bassett,  who 
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at  once  pronounced  her  to  be  suffering  from  low 
nervous  fever,  which,  without  hesitation,  he  at- 
tributed to  the  pressure  of  some  unusual  anxiety, 
and  although  his  patient  was  silent  as  to  the 
subject  of  it,  he  was  acute  enough  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  by  no  means  wide  of  the  mark.  Miss 
Dale  seemed  almost  to  divine  his  suspicion,  for 
as  if  anxious  to  remove  it,  looking  up  at  him  as 
he  bent  over  her  couch,  she  made  an  effort  to 
smile,  and  said  :  — 

"1  have  been  working  harder  than  there  was 
occasion  for,  dear  Doctor." 

'-''  Then  you  must  have  all  the  more  rest  iiow,'^ 
he  answered;  "take  good  care  of  yourself  and 
you'll  soon  be  pretty  well  again.  You  require  no 
drugs,"  he  continued,  pushing  aside  the  writing 
materials  that  Dinah  had  prepared  for  him,  "  nc 
drugs,  but  some  good  port  wine — " 

''I  am  a  water-drinker,"  interrupted  the 
patient. 

"  I  know — I  know,  but  you  are  not  to  be  a 
water-drinker   now,"    he    cried,    somewhat   im- 
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patiently;  "  I  prescribe  port  wine  for  you,  not, 
however,    sucli    atrocious    trash    as    under    that 
name   is    what   you  would  procure  at  the  wine 
shop   here,   but  some  out  of  my  cellar,  that  I 
]<now  to  be  genuine,"   and  giving  no  time  for 
thanks,  the  friendly  physician  hastily  departed. 
He  had  not  long  been  gone  when  Mi^s.  Gilbert 
was  stationed  at  her  fiiend's  bedside,  beguiling 
the   weary  hours  with  clieerful  talk  about  ber 
family,  a  subject  always  interesting  to  Miss  Dale, 
and  now  and  then  reverting  to  pleasant  events  of 
the  far  past,  girlish  adventures  that  they  had  not 
unfrequently  shared,  and  to  the  memory  of  which 
there   still  clung   th.e  aroma  of  innocent  mirth. 
In  spite  of  illness  the  day  passed  more  agreeably 
than  many  a  recent  one  had  gone  by,  and  when 
night  came  it  brought  serener  repose  tlian  had 
been  anticipated.      On  the  morrow  there  was  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  invalid's  state,  but  re- 
covery was  still  distant,  for  her  complaint  was 
fluctuating,  and  through  several  succeeding  weeks 
she  continued  more  or  less  under  its  distressing 
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influence.  During  this  period,  however,  the  care 
of  her  good  physician  and  the  assiduities  of  her 
friends  did  not  fail  to  lighten  her  sufferings,  and 
very  thankfully  her  heart  acknowledged  tliese 
kindnesses;  but  above  all,  slie  thought,  the 
Avilling  s  rvice  and  the  unwearying  watchfulness 
of  the  trusty  Dinah  demanded  gratitude,  and  she 
often  lay  pondering  on  some  mode  possible  to  her 
slender  means  of  iiereafier  substantially  evincing  it. 

At  last  there  came  gradual  restoration  to  health, 
but  weakness  remained,  and  application  to  paint- 
ing was  for  the  present  positively  prohibited. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  obeying  this  stringent 
command,  Miss  Dale  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
herself  to  enforced  idleness,  and  to  lay  aside 
anxious  thought  for  the  future  till  returning  vigor 
should  enable  her  to  put  in  practice  one  out  of 
the  many  plans  that  had  occurred  to  her  for  a 
more  economical  mode  of  life. 

During  her  illness  the  death  of  Miss  Copeland 
had  taken  place,  but  being  at  that  time  carefully 
guarded  from  all  agitating  communications,  she 
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did  not  hear  of  the  event  till  some  time  after  it 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  then  a  relief  to  her  to 
know  that  the  sufferer  was  released. 

Of  the  last  hours  of  the  unhappy  young  lady 
no  account  reached  her,  the  mere  fact  of  Miss 
Copeland's  decease  being  all  that  was  known  on 
the  subject  by  Mrs.  Sandham,  through  whom  the 
intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  to  her.  But 
Miss  Dale  could  not  but  picture  to  herself  a 
scene  of  agony,  of  mental  torture,  of  too  late  re- 
morse, as  there  presented  itself  to  her  mind  the 
pittilessness  that  had  infused  into  her  poor 
friend's  cup  of  sorroAv  its  last  drop  of  bitter- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER    XII 


The  roses  had  long  withered  from  her  garden, 
and  the  brown  leaves  of  autumn  lay  rustling  on 
her  favorite  woodland  paths,  when  Miss  Dale,  at 
length  rejoicing  in  convalescence,  renewed  her 
customary  rambles.  How  delightful  to  her  was 
the  soft  wind  sweeping  along  the  rifled  fields — 
the  fitful  sunshine  breaking  out  from  among 
flying  clouds—  and  the  full  rivulets  flowing 
swiftly  onward,  making  melody  on  their  way. 
What  forgetfulness  of  care  lightened  her  heart  as 
nature  thus  spoke  to  her  I     What  fantastic  dreams 
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stole  into  her  brain ;  and  how  lovingly  her  steps 
lingered  in  their  old  familiar  haunts. 

As  deep  in  reverie  she  was  one  day  slowly  re- 
turning homeward,  the  sound  of  sweet  and  well- 
known  voices  came  upon  her  solitude,  and  almost 
immediately,  at  a  sudden  turningof  the  path,  she 
met  her  young  friend  Emily,  tenderly  guiding  by 
the  hand  her  blind  sister  through  the  tangled 
brushwood  that  half  closed  their  way.  They 
told  Miss  Dale  the  meeting  was  not  accidenial, 
for  that  they  had  come  out  on  purpose  to  bring 
her  some  news,  and  failing  to  find  her  at  home, 
had  proceeded  onwards  in  search  of  her :  '^  And 
we  are  so  glad  to  have  found  you  at  last.  But 
do  you  know  how  late  it  is?"  cried  Ehoda,  draw- 
ing close  beside  her,  and  instantaneously  there 
rang  forth  a  fairy-like  chime. 

Miss  Dale,  a  little  bewildered  by  the  melody 
breaking  so  suddenly  on  her  ear,  looked  about 
her  enquiringly. 

'^  Listen,  it  comes  all  the  way  from  Geneva," 
exclaimed  Rhoda,  archly,  and  greatly  enjoying 
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the  astonishment  which  her  friend's  silence  in- 
dicated to  her.  "Listen,"  she  repeated;  "how 
clear  it  sounds !" 

"  Ah,"  said  Miss  Dale,  as  presently  afterwards 
she  caught  sight  of  a  small  gold  repeater  which 
Khoda  drew  forth  from  her  girdle,  "  I  begin  now 
to  solve  the  complicated  mystery." 

"  Isn't  he  kindest  of  the  kind  to  send  me  such 
a  present?"  cried  Khoda.  "Is  there  anything  in 
the  whole  world  that  I  could  have  liked  half  as 
well  as  this?"  and  in  her  pretty  enthusiasm  she 
pressed  her  rosy  lips  upon  the  much -prized 
gift. 

"  Lady  Dalton  says  that  he  was  at  such  pains 
in  selecting  the  watch — so  anxious  that  it  should  be 
of  the  most  perfect  construction  as  well  as  cor- 
rectly musical  in  tone,"  remarked  Emily. 

"  And  Lady  Dalton  was  the  bearer  of  this 
valuable  present,  I  conclude,"  said  Miss  Dale. 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  so  kind,  she  brought  it  to 
me  herself  yesterday,  the  very  day  after  her  re- 
turn home,"  answered  Ehoda. 
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"  And  she  gave  you  news  of  the  donor,  I 
suppose." 

'^  Oh,  yes;  she  said  they  had  enjoyed  his  society 
so  much ;  and  that  he  was  quite  well,  but  a  little 
sorrowful  sometimes,  she  thought.  They  had 
tried  hard,  she  told  us,  to  persuade  him  to  return 
with  them,  and  that  he  had  very  nearly  con- 
sented to  do  so — very  nearly — but  not  quite." 

"'  Ah,  that  is  so  like  him,"  said  Miss  Dale. 

"  And  she  said  little  Lucy  was  so  fond  of 
him,"  continued  Rhoda,  "and  that  he  would  often 
run  away  with  her,  and  carry  her  in  his  arms  up 
the  mountain,  and  bring  her  back  hours  after- 
wards, perhaps,  with  her  cheeks  all  bloom,  and 
her  little  hands  full  of  flowers." 

"  And  I  am  persuaded,"  said  Emily,  ''  that 
when  Lady  Dalton  was  telling  us  this  she  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  clambered  that  terrible  cliff 
with  her  little  darling  in  his  arms,  for  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  filled  with  tears." 

''  Mr.  Surrey  is  still  in  Switzerland,  then," 
observed  Miss  Dale  presently. 
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''  But  he  is  going  yet  farther  from  us,"  said 
Emily,  a  little  mournfully.  "  We  hear  that  he 
intends  travelling  in  the  East.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  news  to  you^'^  she  continued, 
having  remarked  that  her  communication  had 
elicited  no  observation  in  reply;  but,  looking  to- 
wards Miss  Dale  as  she  spoke,  she  perceived  that 
she  had  become  suddenly  pale.  '^  You  are  ill," 
she  cried,  anxiously,  ''let  us  stop!  Lean  on  me!" 

But  the  faint  colour  returned  to  Miss  Dale's 
cheeks,  and  she  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  illness. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  the  conversa- 
tion afforded  opportunity  for  changing  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  and  Miss  Dale  began  presently  to  talk 
of  the  Parsonage,  and  to  make  sundry  enquiries 
concerning  a  second  little  pet  who  had  lately 
been  welcomed  there,  and  whose  christening  the 
two  young  aunts  had  recently  attended. 

"  It  was  quite  a  family  party,"  said  Phoda,  in 

allusion  to  the  last-named  event.     ''  Only  Capt. 

Sandham,  besides  ourselves,  was  there." 

''  The  '  Uncle  George  '  of  your  little  nieces,  do 
VOL.  in.  I 
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you  mean — who  a  few  months  ago  you  were  tell- 
ing me  was  on  his  way  from  India?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  was  at  the  Parsonage  the  whole 
three  weeks  that  we  were." 

"  And  did  he  prove  as  agreeable  as  he  had 
been  represented  to  be?" 

"  A  hundred  times  more  so,  /  think,"  answered 
Rhoda. 

'^  What  is  to  be  inferred  froia  that  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  little  word  7?"  enquired  Miss 
Dale,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  must  ask  Emily  that,"  said  Rhoda. 

''  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Emily  did 
not  like  this  new  favourite  of  her  enthusiastic 
little  sister." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  did  like  him"  answered  Emily, 
blushing  very  deeply. 

"  But,  oh,  dear  Miss  Dale,  he  wants  her  to 
love  him,  he  told  me  so,  and  she  vnll  not^'  cried 
Rhoda,  dolorously. 

''  She  cannot^^  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  so  low 
as  to  be  almost  inaudible.     But  the  observation 
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was  not  lost  to  Miss  Dale's  ear,  though  apparently 
it  was  unnoticed  by  Ehoda,  who  continuing  her 
communication,  said,  "  And  he  is  gone  away  now, 
so  unhappy !  " 

But  the  conversation  of  the  little  party  was 
here  brought  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  close  owing 
to  their  arrival  at  a  cross  road  which  obliged 
them  to  separate,  Miss  Dale's  way  home  lying  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  her  young  friends, 
who  finding  they  had  already  exceeded  their  al- 
lotted time  for  a  walk,  and  that  their  dinner-hour 
was  at  hand,  fearful  of  incurring  a  lecture  from 
their  punctual  father,  hardly  pausing  to  say 
adieu,  hurried  onwards. 

But  Miss  Dale,  now  that  she  was  again  alone, 
pursued  her  way  more  slowly  than  usual.  She 
was  in  deep  thought,  and  there  was  a  painful 
struggle  in  her  feelings  while  deliberating  on  a 
question  that  was  now  often  being  revolved  in 
her  mind.  Should  she  act  on  a  conclusion  at 
which  she  had  arrived?  Or,  should  she  leave  to 
accident  a  revelation  that  she  could  not  but  sus- 
I  2 
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pect  would  be  hailed  Tvith  transport?  Yet  was 
there  not  the  possibility  that  she  had  judged 
erroneously?  that  she  had  not  read  aright  the 
heart  she  had  endeayoured  to  interpret  ?  And,  oh  ! 
might  not  she  herself  continue  to  retain  what 
she  belieyed  once  was  hers — the  first  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  absent  one — might  not  the  calm 
delight  of  friendship  still  suffice  for  his  happi- 
ness. 

Her  home  was  reached  Avhile  still  she  pursued 
this  subject,  and  harassed  and  weary  she  cast 
herself  on  a  couch,  and  closing  her  eyes  fell  into 
a  slumber  induced  by  fatigue.  Her  repose  was, 
howeyer,  presently  interrupted :  Dinah  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  a  roll  of  papers  in  her  hand, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  her  mistress,  slowly 
rousing  herself,  remembered  that  she  had  sent  her 
into  the  town  that  afternoon  with  directions  to 
collect  her  yarious  tradesmens'  bills,  having  been 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  looking  at  once 
into  accounts  of  which  her  long  illness  had  oc- 
casioned the  neglect.      Her  considerate  attend- 
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ant,  perceiving  her  state  of  fatigue,  would  have 
delayed  placing  the  bills  before  her  and  silently 
withdrawn,  but  Miss  Dale  frustrated  her  inten- 
tion by  hastily  starting  up  and  taking  them  from 
her  hand.  Seating  herself  immediately  after- 
wards at  the  writing  table,  she  proceeded,  not 
without  apprehension,  to  their  inspection,  and 
when  a  little  later,  she  was  endeavouring,  pen  in 
hand,  to  calculate  the  sum-total  of  their  amount, 
there  was  an  expression  of  dismay  on  her  harassed 
countenance.  But  friendly  twilight  came  and 
she  could  no  longer  pursue  her  vexatious  task ; 
putting  aside  the  obnoxious  papers,  she  rose,  and 
throwing  up  the  window  looked  out  upon  her 
little  garden.  The  few  floAvers  yet  lingering 
there  greeted  her  with  their  pleasant  fragrance, 
and  as  the  soft  wind  swept  by,  the  whispering  of 
the  leaves  of  a  little  group  of  choice  evergreens 
stole  into  her  ear.  Those  floAvering  plants — 
those  branching  shrubs,  planted  by  her  OAvn 
hand,  had  been  lovingly  tended  by  her  through 
many  a  year — and  now  as  they  thus  spoke  to  her, 
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tears  filled  her  eyes,  for  soon  she  thought  she 
should  look  on  them  no  more.  Closing  the  win- 
dow she  turned  away  from  it,  and  paced  restlessly 
the  darkening  apartment.  PoYerty  was  indeed 
imposing  on  her  a  painful  sacrifice,  she  felt. 

Yery  sad  it  would  be  to  leave  this  quiet  spot 
which  she  had  learned  to  love,  and  which  after 
many  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  had  afforded  her  a 
kindly  shelter.  Had  she  indeed  acted  rightly, 
she  began  to  question  herself,  in  having  so 
diminished  her  Wtth  property,  in  the  endeavour 
to  avert  absolute  ruin  from  an  unfortunate  rela- 
tive, now  no  more,  as  to  leave  herself  scarcely 
the  means  for  bare  subsistence? 

But  her  native  generosity  quickly  rebuked  this 
enquiry,  and  sh.e  felt  thankful  that  the  bitterness 
of  a  lot  singularly  and  unmeritably  calamitous, 
had  through  her  instrumentality  been  in  some 
measure  alleviated. 

And  now,  growing  braver  of  heart  as  her  me- 
ditation proceeded,  she  did  not  shrink  from  con- 
templating the  privations  which  the  future,  she 
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believed,  had  in  store  for  her,  and  presently 
began  to  give  shape  to  one  out  of  many  confused 
plans  of  action  that  had  of  late  suggested  them- 
selves to  her  mind. 

Absorbed  in  her  meditation  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  footstep  advancing  on  the  garden  path  was 
unnoticed  by  her,  when  a  sharp,  well-known 
knock  on  the  outer  door  of  the  house  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  evening  postman.  When  pre- 
sently afterwards  Dinah  brought  her  a  letter, 
there  was  just  light  enough  left  on  approaching 
the  window,  to  perceive  that  it  was  directed  in 
an  unfamiliar  hand  writing,  and  that  altogether 
it  bore  the  appearance  of  being  a  letter  of  busi- 
ness. 

She  had  been  expecting  this  day  to  receive, 
according  to  her  request,  the  account  of  her 
London  picture  framer,  and  consequently  at  once 
concluded  that  the  despatch  was  from  him ;  weary 
however,  of  the  sight  of  figures,  she  determined 
not  to  inspect  it  to-night,  and  consigned  it  un- 
opened to  the  drawer  of  her  writing  table.     The 
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momentary  interruption  had  broken  her  perplex- 
ing reverie,  and  making  no  attempt  to  resume  it, 
on  Dinah's  bringing  in  a  lighted  lamp  and 
making  ready  the  tea  table,  Miss  Dale  taking  up 
a  favourite  book,  sat  down  to  enjoy  in  her  cus- 
tomary way,  the  fragrant  refreshment  set  before 
her,  leisurely  sipping  and  reading,  happily  for- 
getful meanwhile  of  all  anxiety. 

But  when  by  and  bye  she  sought  her  pillow, 
the  heavy  pressure  of  care  returned  with  three- 
fold force,  and  to  sleep  became  impossible.  What 
should  she  do?  was  a  question  that  set  repose  at 
defiance,  and  the  constant  and  involuntary  reiter- 
ation of  this  painful  enquiry  inflicted  a  torture 
she  could  hardly  endure. 

Towards  daylight,  however,  snatches  of  broken 
slumber  afforded  a  partial  relief,  but  when  as 
morning  advanced,  at  an  hour  somewhat  later 
than  usual,  she  rose,  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
distressing  restlessness  of  the  preceding  night 
was  plainly  enough  visible  in  her  wan  cheeks 
and  heavy  eyes,  and  bodily  weakness  making  her 
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a  ready  prey  of  gnawing  anxiety,  her  short 
respite  from  mental  uneasiness  was  quickly  at  an 
end. 

A  letter  bearing  the  London  post  mark  lay  on 
her  breakfast  able,  and  hastily  unclosing  it  she 
was  surprised  to  find  it  contained  the  account 
that  unfortunately,  through  the  remissness  of  u 
friend  she  had  employed  as  her  agent,  had  been 
allowed  to  run  on  for  some  years,  and  that  she 
had  imagined  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  which 
she  had  on  the  preceding  evening  put  aside  un- 
opened; glancing  now  at  the  turn  total  of  this 
account  she  was  so  shocked  at  the  amount  of  it, 
that  involuntarily  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands  she  shrank  back  on  her  chair  in  a  state  of 
pitiable  consternation. 

"  What  should  she  do?"  again  burst  despair- 
ingly from  her  heart.  But  the  unexpected  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Gilbert  caused  her  to  start  up  and 
endeavour  to  conceal  her  emotion :  it  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
and  although  her  friend  perceiving  her  effort,  for- 

I  5 
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l)ore  to  question  her  as  to  the  occasion  of  her 
manifest  discomposure,  she  could  not  hut  feel 
convinced  that  there  must  be  grave  cause  for  it. 
Desirous,  nevertheless,  of  not  appearing  to  notice 
what  there  was  an  obvious  endeavour  to  disguise, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  began  chatting  as  usual,  and  rally- 
ing her  on  the  lateness  of  her  breakftist-hour, 
declaring  that  it  was  past  mid-day,  advised  her 
not  to  loiter  over  it,  but  to  make  haste  to  enjoy 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  morning  by  accom- 
panying her  on  her  walk  back  to  Woodridge. 
Miss  Dale  feeling  that  the  fresh  air  would  prove 
the  best  restorative  for  her  drooping  strength 
and  spirits,  readily  complied  with  her  suggestion, 
and  the  friends  were  presently  passing  along  the 
sunny  highway,  and  deep  in  conversation.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  had  by  this  time  communicated  a  cir- 
cumstance til  at  she  had  come  expressly  to  talk 
over  with  her  friend,  and  this  was,  Emily's  re- 
jection of  the  addresses  of  Captain  Sandhara. 
This  intelligence,  confirmatory  of  the  few  words 
which  Ehoda  had  let  fall  on  the  preceding  day, 
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could  not  fail  to  interest  Miss  Dale  in  no  common 
degi'ee.  Mrs.  Gilbert  acknowleged  that  her  hus- 
band and  herself  were  of  opinion  that  the  refusal 
had  been  too  rashly  pronounced — that  the  pro- 
posal had  certainly  deserved  consideration.  Cap- 
tain Sandham,  they  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand, was  a  most  estimable  young  man,  with 
fair  23rospects,  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  pos- 
sessed of  no  slight  advantages  of  person  and 
manner.  It  would  have  been  well,  they  thought, 
if  Emily  had  consented  to  his  earnest  petition, 
at  least  to  be  allowed  to  hope  that  time  might 
work  in  her  feelings  a  change  in  his  favour — 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  prove  the  con- 
stancy of  affection  which  he  could  not  but  confess 
had  been  of  startlingly  sudden  growth.  But  no, 
she  gently  persisted  that  the  reply  she  had  given 
must  be  considered  final,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unfavourable  termination  of  his  suit,  Captain 
Sandham  had  abruptly  quitted  the  Parsonage. 

From  this  subject  Mrs.  G-ilbert  almost  imme- 
diately passed  to  another,  having  apparently  no 
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connection  with  it.  She  began  to  talk  of  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Dalton,  and  to  express  regret 
that  Surrey  had  not  been  persuaded  to  return 
with  them.  ^'  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  shall 
not  see  him  here  again,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  he  will  come  at  some  future  time,  with- 
out doubt,"  rejoined  Miss  Dale;  "when  I  shall 
not  be  here,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  T^ot  be  here!"  repeated  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  ''  Surely  you  are  not  thinking 
of  going  from  us?" 

"  Dire  necessity  compels  me  to  do  so,"  answered 
Miss  Dale,  and  forthwith  she .  plunged  into  a 
brief  statement  of  her  difficulties. 

"•  But,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  after 
attentively  listening  to  the  account,  "  you  have 
been  living  in  such  a  quiet  simple  manner,  that 
after  all  these  debts  of  which  you  speak  can  be  of 
no  very  large  amount." 

"  True,  yet  to  me  they  are  nevertheless  for- 
midable, and  I  feel  now  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  incurred,  but  I  had  relied  on  the  con- 
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tinned  success  of  my  painting;  that  resource  has 
however  failed  me,  and  I  must  pay  the  penalty 
for  having  too  rashly  trusted  to  it.  I  must  im- 
mediately retrench  my  expenses,  give  up  my 
present  home,  and  endeavour  to  find  another 
humble  and  obscure  enough  to  suit  my  real  cir- 
cumstances." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  was  greatly  distressed.  ''  Do  not 
be  too  precipitate.  Do  not  act  without  due  cou- 
sideration,"  she  urged. 

"  I  abhor  debt,  and  must  at  once,  if  possible, 
release  myself  from  it  at  any  cost,"  answered  Miss 
Dale. 

"  At  least  consult  with  my  good  husband  on 
the  state  of  your  affairs." 

"  That  I  will  thankfully  do." 

On  arriving  at  her  home  Mrs.  Gilbert  at  once 
ushered  her  friend  into  Mr.  Gilbert's  private 
office,  and  left  her  there  with  him.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  good  lawyer,  with  Miss  Dale,  strolled 
into  the  garden,  where  his  wife  was  then  busy 
with  her  geraniums. 
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"  Our  friend  is  exceedingly  positive,"  he  said ; 
''  she  insists  on  prompt  measures,  and  to  say  the 
truth  I  believe  she  is  in  the  right.  As  she  is 
anxious  to  give  up  her  house,  I  think  I  can  at 
once  help  her  to  a  tenant  who  will  gladly  take 
the  remainder  of  the  lease  off  her  hands;  but  this 
I  will  do  only  on  one  condition,  which  is  that  she 
makes  her  home  with  us,  my  dear  wife,  till  after 
the  coming  winter.  Spring  or  summer  will  be  a 
much  more  favorable  season  than  the  present  for 
entering  on  the  rustic  home  she  has  in  view." 

''  There  is  not  anything  could  give  all  of  us 
more  pleasure  than  what  you  have  proposed," 
said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  looking  gratefully  at  her 
husband. 

"No,  no,  my  kind  friends,"  cried  Miss  Dale, 
with  glistening  eyes,  ''  I  will  gladly  visit  you 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  new  home  must  be 
entered  on  first." 

Mr.  Gilbert  shook  his  head  reproachfully. 

Smiling  tearfully  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
'4  must  go  back  now,"  she  said,  "in  order  to 
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obey  your  injunctions;  to-morrow  you  shall  know 
the  sum-total  of  these  terrible  bills,  and  advise 
me  on  the  best  means  of  forestalling  a  portion  of 
my  little  income  in  order  to  settle  them." 

''  You  must  not  undertake  this  task  alone,  you 
will  only  be  perplexing  yourself  in  vain;  for,  my 
dear,  with  all  your  accomplishments,  we  know 
that  rer.dy  reckoning  is  not  one  of  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Gilbert  with  a  smile,  '^  but  it  is  of  Emily's," 
she  added,  "  and  she,  I  am  sure,  will  be  delighted 
to  assist  you:  so  expect  to  see  her  this  evening: 
she  is  out  now,  Init  I  can  answer  for  her." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  I  shall  indeed  be  glad  of 
her  kind  help/'  cried  Miss  Dale,  and  without 
further  delay  she  set  off  on  her  homeward  walk. 

Her  spirits,  which  had  revived  a  little  in  the 
presence  of  her  friends,  sank  again  as  she  pur- 
sued her  solitary  way.  It  would  be  very  sad 
she  thought  when  she  should  no  more  tread  that 
familiar  path,  no  more  look  on  that  quiet  land- 
scape. Very  sad  when  she  should  be  beyond  the 
daily  reach  of  kind  friends,  and  she  sighed  heavily 
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as  she  thouglit  of  one  now  absent  who  would  then 
perhaps  be  amongst  tliose  friends.  How  melan- 
choly seemed  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
evening  of  her  days,  robbed  of  the  serenity  with 
which  imagination  had  heretofore  invested  it  by 
the  grim  poverty,  the  dismal  solitude  that  ap- 
peared now  brooding  over  it.  And  the  pursuit 
of  her  darling  art,  how  treacherous  it  had  proved  ! 
how  it  had  beguiled  her  with  absurd  hopes — 
promises  of  more  than  transitory  success!  and 
how  barren  of  all  happy  expectation  it  had  left 
her !  How  utterly  bleak  was  the  way  before  her  ! 
— with  what  a  shrinking  heart  she  contemplated 
it!  They  who  knew  not  poverty  might  think 
lightly  of  it — she  had  even  herself  sometimes 
done  so — but  she  felt  now  that  to  her  at  least  it 
must  prove  only  another  name  for  desolation. 

In  this  state  of  morbid  dejection,  which  was 
induced  no  less  by  physical  than  mental  weak- 
ness, she  reached  her  home,  and  wearied  to  faint- 
ness  threw  herself  on  a  couch  and  closed  her 
eyes.     She  lay  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
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whether  in  dream  or  in  meditation  was  uncertain, 
and  it  mattered  little  which  of  the  two  had  pos- 
session of  her  brain,  for  care  was  pursuing  her, 
and  spectral  difficulties  obstructing  her  escape. 
But  she  rose  at  last,  and  the  sight  of  the  mantle 
and  bonnet,  which  on  her  return  she  had  hastily 
thrown  off  and  cast  on  a  chair  beside  her,  recal- 
ling her  visit  of  the  morning,  she  remembered 
that  Emily  was  by  and  bye  to  come  and  assist 
her  in  the  inspection  of  her  accounts.  She  would 
gather  together  the  odious  documents  in  readi- 
ness for  their  task,  and  with  this  intention  she 
was  opening  the  drawer  of  her  writing-table, 
when  her  eye  fell  on  a  letter  that  lay  thereon  the 
top  of  a  heap  of  papers,  and  she  at  once  recog- 
nized it  as  the  one  that  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression she  had  thrust  there  unopened  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

Supposing,  however,  that  she  could  but  have 
mistaken  its  containing  one  bill  instead  of 
another,  and  remembering  an  account  against 
her  for  chalks  and  colours,  she  desparingly  tore 
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open  the  envelope  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
enclosure,  but  hardly  had  she  unfolded  it  when, 
uttering  a  startled  cry,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair 
almost  fainting.  The  paper  she  had  just  opened 
proved  to  be  a  letter  officially  conveying  to  her 
the  intelligence  that  she,  Louisa  Dale,  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Miss  Copeland,  had  become  en- 
titled to  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  pounds! 


V 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


On  the  following  morning  as  Miss  Dale,  with  a 
brow  much  lightened  of  care,  was  loitering  over 
her  breakfast,  meditating  on  her  happily  altered 
circumstances,  a  shadow  suddenly  darkened  the 
window,  and  looking  towards  it  she  perceived 
standing  on  the  outside  her  good  friend.  Doctor 
Bassett,  his  countenance  beaming  with  pleasure, 
and  triumphantly  waving  his  hat  in  the  air. 
Smiling  at  the  pantomime  he  was  enacting,  she 
beckoned  him  to  come  in,  but  pointing  to  his  gig, 
which  was  in  waiting  at  the  garden-gate  he  ran 
towards  it,  and  quickly  mounting,  drove  off,  still 
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waving  his  hat  as  long  as  he  continued  in  her 
sight.  He  had  heard  the  good  news,  as  Miss 
Dale  concluded,  from  Emily  Gilbert,  who  had 
herself  been  so  overjoyed  on  receiving  it,  when 
on  the  preceding  evening  she  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  lightening  her  friend's  difficulties,  as 
to  be  at  fii'st  quite  overcome,  and  who,  on  re- 
covering her  composure  had  departed  in  all  haste, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings  to 
those  who,  she  knew,  would  warmly  sympathize 
in  the  good  fortune  of  one  whom  they  all  so  loved 
and  prized. 

To  Miss  Dale  herself,  this  unexpected  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  after  the  first  surprise  it  oc- 
casioned— a  surprise  so  startling  as  to  partake  of 
pain,  brought  little  feeling  of  excitement.  That 
ghe  was  released  at  once^  and  for  ever  from  the 
sordid  anxieties  that  had  of  late  cramped  and 
goaded  her  mind  she  thankfully  acknowledged; 
but  her  imagination  made  no  attempt  to  build  a 
structure  of  happiness  on  the  so-late-found  afflu- 
ence.    Her  life,  she  felt,  would  still  be  solitary, 
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her  pursuits  unchanged.  The  same  modest  home 
should  continue  to  shelter  her — the  same  simple 
pleasures  to  suffice  for  her  satisfaction.  Yet,  as 
her  meditation  proceeded  she  became  conscious 
that  one  ncAV  source  of  enjoyment  might  be  hers, 
and  for  this  she  blessed  a  beneficent  Providence ; 
of  her  superfluity,  she  could  dispense  to  the 
needy. 

But  to  recompense  the  good  Dinah,  who  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  joy  on  learning  the 
happy  change  in  her  mistress's  circumstances, 
should  be  her  first  care,  and  forthwith  she  pre- 
sented lier  with  a  small  life  annuity,  which  made 
the  faithful  creature,  in  her  own  estimation  at 
least,  rich  indeed,  and  inspired  her  with  l)Ound- 
less  gratitude. 

By  her  neighbours  in  general  the  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  Miss  Dale,  was  regarded  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  the  unfeigned  delight  in 
it  manifested  by  the  little  knot  of  tried  friends, 
who  had  again  and  again  given  proof  of  their 
sympathy  in  her  difficulties,  could  not  fail  to 
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touch  her  heart :  she  rejoiced  in  being  now  able 
to  continue  amongst  them,  and  a  faint  flush  stole 
into  her  cLeeks  at  the  thought  that  their  guest  of 
old  would  doubtless  one  day  return,  but  the  mo- 
ment afterwards  she  was  paler  than  before,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  sigh. 

Whatever  secret  anxieties  however  might  be 
hers.  Miss  Dale  after  awhile  began  to  feel  day  by 
day  her  thankfulness  increase  for  the  unexpected 
bounty  that  had  been  showered  on  her;  and  she 
reflected  with  satisfaction  on  the  proof  it  seemed 
to  afford  that  the  daughter  of  her  unhappy 
friend  had  at  last  dwelt  with  a  softened  heart 
on  the  memory  of  her  erring  mother,  for  the 
bequest  must  unquestionably-iiave  been  designed 
to  evince  her  gratitude  to  one  who  alone  had 
befriended  that  unfortunate  lady. 

Release  from  the  necessity  for  occupation, 
however  grateful  it  proved,  lailed  to  win  the 
artist  from  her  favourite  pursuit,  and  she  was 
soon  conscious  of  renewed  power  in  her  work. 
Many  a  picture  that  formerly  dissatisfied  with 
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she  had  put  aside,  she  now  took  up  and  retouched 
with  success;  and  there  was  one  among  these  to 
which  she  devoted  unusual  attention,  hour  after 
hour  with  minutest  care  perfecting  its  details, 
bestowing  on  it  a  higher  finish  then  she  cared  to 
give  to  any  other  of  her  paintings.  When  at 
last  it  was  complete  she  looked  at  it  long  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  then,  blushing,  at  her  weakness, 
removed  it  out  of  the  way  of  her  daily  sight; 
but  not  before  she  had  affixed  to  it  a  label,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  a  gift,  and  for  whom  intended. 
If  she  herself,  she  thought,  should  be  gone,  there 
would  be  proof  that  to  the  last  she  had  not 
forgotten. 

As  winter  advanced  the  Gilberts  persuaded 
Miss  Dale  to  be  their  visitor  tor  a  few  weeks, 
and  this  admission  into  a  cheerful  home  circle 
encouraged  a  healthier  and  more  vigorous  tone 
of  thought  than  had  been  iuduced  by  prolonged 
soltitude.  There  was  fair  exercise  for  her  kindly 
sympathies,  more  various  demands  on  her  social 
qualities — there  was  free  play  for  many  a  gener- 
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ous  feeling  thut  in  the  isolation  of  her  customary 
existence  became  petrified  for  want  of  surround- 
ing warmth. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  no  stagnation  of 
her  intellectual  powers — the  society  about  her, 
small  as  it  was,  afforded  ample  material  for 
variety  of  study,  and  unconsciously  beguiled 
her  from  the  unsalutary  dissection  of  her  own 
mind,  a  scrutiny  that  in  solitude  seemed  by 
necessity  imposed  on  her. 

Not  a  single  individual  of  the  Gilbert  family 
failed  in  exciting  their  visitor  to  some  measure 
of  interest.  Even  in  Andrew's  dull  character 
there  was  material  for  pleasant  contemplation. 

In  his  straight-forward  mode  of  thought — 
his  sturdy  love  of  truth — his  simplicity  of  affec- 
tion, he  closely  resembled  his  worthy  father, 
through  whose  unpolished  manners  there  per- 
petually shone  forth  glimpses  of  an  honest  and 
tender  heart,  testifying  intrinsic  excellence. 

If  Miss  Dale  sometimes  could  scarcely  forbear 
regretting  that  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Gilbert  had 
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become  completely  converted  into  the  diligent 
house  mother,  that  sundry  accomplishments  she 
formerly  possessed  had  been  cast  aside  as  useless, 
that  her  mind,  by  close  contact  with  petty  cares, 
had  lost  something  of  its  native  refinement,  she 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  had  adapted 
herself  admirably  to  the  position  she  now  occu- 
pied, a  position  which,  though  obscure,  was  of 
her  own  choice ;  and  that  doubtless  in  the  domestic 
happiness  it  secured  to  her  more  than  compen- 
sated for  certain  social  advantages  which  in  ac- 
cepting it  she  had  relinquished. 

But  it  was  the  fair  daughters  of  the  house 
who  excited  in  Miss  Dale  the  liveliest  interest, 
and  towards  whom,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of 
her  years,  she  felt  drawn  with  tenderest  sympathy. 
In  Ehoda,  who  had  grown  up  beneath  her  eye, 
and  who  was  now  in  the  early  bloom  of  woman- 
hood, she  found  unceasing  charm — charm  that 
was  heightened  by  the  gentle  dependence  induced 
by  her  blindness,  which  was  now  scarcely  re- 
garded as  a  calamity,  so  serenely  was  it  endured, 
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and  so  richly  it  seemed  compensated  by  choice 
gifts  that  endowed  her  with  singular  attraction. 
The  rare  and  delicate  loveliness  of  her  appear- 
ance contributed  still  further  to  enhance  her 
fascination.  Sylph-like  in  figure,  with  trans- 
parent complexion  and  soft  waving  curls,  to  the 
loving  eyes  that  sedulously  watched  her  gliding 
footsteps  she  seemed  almost  of  angelic  beauty, 
and  not  even  a  stranger's  gaze  could  rest  on  her 
unmoved  by  admiration  tempered  with  pity. 

But  with  all  her  fond  affection  for  the  sweet 
blind  girl,  it  was  her  sister  Emily  who  at  this 
time,  from  a  cause  known  only  to  her  own  heart, 
secretly  engrossed  the  principal  share  of  Miss 
Dale's  solicitous  attention.  She  did  not  fail  to 
remark  that  the  casual  mention  of  Randall  caused 
her  now  no  emotion,  that  she  could  speak  of  the 
past  in  connection  with  him  without  embarrass- 
ment, and  apparently  without  regret. 

There  was  no  trace  perceptible  of  any  latent 
sorrow  lurking  in  the  heart.  Though  the  gaiety 
of  earlier  youth   had  become   somewhat  toned 
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down,  the  native  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition 
was  in  no  wise  diminished,  but  it  was  tempered 
by  a  sweet  dignity  with  which  mature  woman- 
hood had  invested  her.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  which  she  had-now  reached,  her  rose-like 
beauty,  instead  of  having  become  faded,  appeared 
only  to  have  arrived  at  its  priiiie;  she  was  hand- 
somer than  ever,  and  a  fullness  of  proportion 
that  her  fine  figure  had  acquired  seemed  merely 
to  perfect  its  grace.  She  was  a  complete  type 
of  the  lovely  Englishwoman.  But  no  stranger 
could  have  mistaken  her  for  a  town-bred  lady — 
there  was  a  freshness  and  simplicity  both  in  her 
manner  and  appearance  that  forbade  such  an 
assumption — a  want  of  polish  even,  as  some 
thought;  but,  as  Miss  Dale  was  of  opinion,  only 
an  absence  of  varnish  which  could  but  have 
marred  such  genuine  attractions  as  were  hers. 
But  with  all  Emily's  buoyancy  of  temper,  her 
observant  friend  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  she 
had  her  moments  of  pensiveness — that  she  was 
not  wholly  engrossed  by  the  present — that  her 
K  2 
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attention  was  occasionally  abstracted  from  what 
vvas  passing  around  her — and  that  this  would 
most  frequently  occur  after  some  casual  mention 
of  Surrey  had  been  made,  whose  name  alone  was 
sufficient  to  bring  into  her  cheeks  a  heightened 
bloom,  and  to  cause  her  eyes  to  be  suddenly  cast 
<lown.  Miss  Dale  had  little  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting these  mute  signs — in  gathering  from 
them,  and  some  concurrent  circumstances,  that 
Emily's  heart  had  become  touched  by  the  me- 
mory of  an  affection  that  long  ago  had  been  more 
than  half  betrayed  to  her,  and  had  at  last,  by  a 
T]atural  course  of  feeling,  awakened  to  responsive 
tenderness.  But  all  that  Miss  Dale  now  dis- 
covered was  but  confirmatory  of  what  she  had 
before  suspected;  and  as  the  probable  future 
came  before  her,  no  new  pang  was  inflicted. 
Such  happiness  as  had  been  hers  in  the  early 
days  of  a  cherished  friendship,  she  had  long  felt 
could  never  return.  Why,  however,  let  considera- 
tion of  self  obtrude  at  all  upon  her  thoughts  ?  It 
had  had  no  part  in  prompting  the  observation 
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that  of  late  she  had  been  intent  on,  and  it  should 
now  be  banished  from  her  mind.  She  would 
keep  steadfastly  in  view  one  object. 

Meditating  in  this  sort,  Miss  Dale  sat  one  day 
before  her  writing-desk :  she  was  about  to  indite 
a  letter  to  Surrey,  in  answer  to  one  recently  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  which  had  informed  her 
that  he  was  still  in  Switzerland,  and  still  con- 
templating travel  to  the  East.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  she  held  the  pen  idly  suspended 
over  the  sheet  of  letter-paper  spread  open  before 
her,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  express  herself,  but 
at  length,  dipping  it  in  the  ink,  she  applied  her- 
self to  her  task,  and  rapidly  covered  the  first 
page  of  her  paper.  But  she  had  not  made  her 
purposed  revelation  yet.  She  paused,  however, 
in  her  writing,  and  laying  down  her  pen,  leaned 
her  cheek  on  her  hand  in  an  attitude  of  reflec- 
tion. In  what  manner  should  she  touch  on  the 
subject  she  had  imposed  on  herself.  She  must 
be  careful  not  to  compromise  delicacy — not  to 
set  forth  surmises  as  certainties.     How  rash  had 
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been  her  intention !  It  was  well  that  she  took 
further  counsel  of  her  reason;  and  so  deciding, 
she  resumed  her  pen,  and  continued  the  account 
she  had  been  giving  in  general  terms  of  the  Gil- 
bert family.  Her  hand  slightly  faltered,  as  pro- 
ceeding with  her  communication  she  wrote  the 
name  of  Emily^  and  before  advancing  with  the 
sentence  again  she  paused  and  pondered;  finally, 
however,  completing  it  with  a  few  words,  the 
precise  meaning  of  which  was  left  somewhat  to 
the  imagination  of  her  correspondent  to  discover. 
At  length  the  letter  which  had  cost  her  so 
much  thought  was  finished  and  folded,  but  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  ambiguity  with 
which  she  had  expressed  herself  on  the  one  sub- 
ject that  had  furnished  the  real  motive  of  her 
writing  at  this  particular  time,  she  was  about  to 
open  it  for  further  consideration,  when  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  his  hand  full  of  letters 
which  he  was  just  going  to  post,  and  his  offer  to 
take  charge  of  hers  also,  by  mere  accident  in- 
duced her  to  let  it  go  as  it  was. 
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When  once  it  was  despatched  her  mind  became 
more  at  rest,  she  felt  that  the  first  step,  was 
taken  in  a  design  which  notwithstanding  the 
pain  it  cost  her,  had  been  prompted  by  the  best 
feelings  of  her  nature.  But  further  meditation 
on  the  subject  was  for  the  present  prevented  by 
a  summons  to  join  the  family  tea  table,  and  the 
sight  of  cheerful  countenances,  and  the  sound  of 
cheerful  voices,  soon  dissipated  the  melancholy 
that  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  satisfaction  the 
writing;  of  her  letter  had  occasioned.  She  was 
ready  to  take  her  share  in  the  usual  pursuits  of 
the  evening,  and  when  by  and  bye  a  little  pun- 
gency was  infused  into  these  peaceful  enjoyments 
by  the  caustic  observations  of  the  good  doctor, 
who  accidentally  looked  in  upon  his  friends,  she 
was  able  to  laugh  heartily  at  his  quaint  conceits, 
and  to  combat  not  a  few  of  them  with  weapons 
like  his  own. 

Social  visitors  without  the  formality  of  invi- 
tation thus  often  varied  the  quiet  home  party, 
and  among  these  Mrs.  B asset t,  always  overflow- 
ing with  lively  gossip,  and  little  Charlotte  Harris, 
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lavish  of  her  pretty  smiles  and  pretty  songs, 
were  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  favourite. 
But  there  was  yet  another  visitor  who  never 
failed  in  obtaining  a  cordial  welcome,  and  this 
was  David  Duckenfield,  a  quaint  looking  little 
mortal  still,  and  of  delicate  health,  but  with  pre- 
cocious intellect,  and  gentle  heart,  and  who  now 
that  he  had,  through  the  judicious  training  of 
Doctor  Bassett,  surmounted  many  of  the  ills  both 
mental  and  physical  which  had  been  entailed  on 
him  by  early  over-indulgence,  Wcis  an  exceedingly 
interesting  child. 

The  sweet  nature  of  Ehoda  had  taken  strange 
hold  of  bis  imagination,  and  there  was  something 
of  poetic  fervour  in  the  affection  he  manifested 
for  her.  To  sit  silent  at  her  feet,  gaze  up  into 
her  face  and  listen  to  her  voice,  or  with  his  small 
hand  clasped  in  hers  carefully  to  guide  her 
darkened  footsteps,  was  supremest  happiness  to 
him,  and  to  enjoy  which  he  would  often  steal  away 
from  his  home,  and  for  many  an  hour  be  forgetful 
of  return. 

The  whole  Gilbert  family  learned  to   regard 
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him  with  loving  interest,  while,  small  child 
though  he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours 
in  general,  he  had  grown  into  an  important  per- 
sonage, it  having  transpired  that  owing  to  the 
recent  death  of  his  grandfather  he  had  become 
entitled  to  considerable  property,  and  Khoda 
delighted  herself  with  the  idea  of  the  good  pur- 
poses to  which  little  David  would  one  day  devote 
this  wealth,  having  a  clear  perception  of  his 
generous  and  tender  instincts. 

Miss  Dale's  visit,  which  had  extended  over 
some  weeks,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  she 
had  received  no  reply  to  the  letter  she  had  sent 
to  Surrey.  Far  from  regretting  that  she  had 
written  it,  however,  further  observation  had 
strengthened  her  belief  that  in  doing  so  she  had 
acted  well.  She  could  no  longer  doubt  that  one 
tender  memory  was  perpetually  exercising  a 
potent  influence  over  Emily's  heart,  and  that  to 
this  cause  alone  might  be  attributed  her  rejec- 
tion of  the  suit  which  had  lately  been  tendered 
to  her. 

E  5 
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Concerning  Randall  nothing  for  a  long  time 
had  been  lieard  by  the  Gilberts.  His  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Commander  they  had  seen  noti- 
fied in  the  newspapers  more  than  a  year  ago,  but 
beyond  this  they  were  in  ignorance  of  his  con- 
dition. It  chanced  however  that  during  the 
period  of  Miss  Dale's  stay  with  them  they  had 
had  one  morning  a  visit  from  some  gossiping 
neighbours,  lately  returned  from  a  sojourn  at 
Boulogne,  who  mentioned  that  they  had  found 
Randall  residing  there,  and  further  stated  that 
he  was  much  changed  in  appearance,  the  former 
seriousness  of  his  countenance  having  deepened 
into  an  expression  of  stern  melancholy.  The  visi- 
tors went  on  to  say  that  occasionally  when  they 
had  met  him  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who 
had  become  wasted  and  haggard,  and  by  their 
only  child,  a  poor  afflicted  little  being  with  dull 
countenance  and  limbs  of  stunted  growth.  This 
account  appeared  altogether  but  too  confirmatory 
of  the  whispered  rumour  concerning  their  former 
guest  that  had  on  a  previous  occasion  so  startled 
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the  Gilberts.  Richly  as  Eandall  had  deserved 
punishment  they  now  could  not  utterly  withhold 
from  him  their  compassion.  Emily  indeed  was 
eloquent  in  the  expression  of  her  pity,  but  with  a 
manner  so  free  from  embarrassment  that  the  keen- 
est observation  could  direct  under  it  no  lurking 
sentiment  more  tender  than  the  simple  commise- 
ration indicated  by  her  words. 

The  depth  of  the  winter  had  now  passed  and 
Miss  Dale  could  not  be  persuaded  by  her  kind 
friends  to  delay  returning  to  her  own  home;  but 
she  assured  them  that  she  should  go  back  to 
solitude  cheered  and  invigorated  by  the  delight- 
ful change  she  had  enjoyed,  and  with  renewed  zest 
for  the  pursuit  of  her  favourite  employment. 

Her  departure  left  a  dreary  void,  the  Gilberts 
thought,  in  their  little  circle.  They  sadly 
missed  her  pleasant  countenance,  her  agreeable 
conversation,  her  ready  sympathy ;  of  their  few 
intimate  friends  she  was  one  whose  society  they 
most  prized. 

A  visit  however  of  a  few  days  from  the  Sand- 
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hamn  and  their  little  ones  soon  absorbed  their 
attention,  and  deprived  them  so  completely  of 
leisure  that  tliey  had  no  time  to  go  and  see  how 
their  late  guest  was  faring  in  her  loneliness;  and 
they  fancied  she  would  not  be  sorry  for  a  little 
"while  to  be  altogether  free  from  interruption,  as 
she  had  told  them  of  her  wish  to  be  diligent  in 
painting  a  winter  landscape,  which  she  had 
begun,  and  which  the  threatened  approach  of  an 
early  spring  warned  her  that  she  had  no  time  to 
delay  the  completion  of 

The  Sandhams  had  one  morning  just  departed 
on  their  return  to  the  parsonage,  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert was  busily  occupied  witli  setting  in  order 
certain  household  concerns  that  their  presence 
had  in  some  measure  disarranged,  when  the  sound 
of  her  husband's  voice  calling  her  as  he  vainly 
sought  her  from  room  to  room  interrupted  her 
employment,  and  caused  her  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  hasten  down  stairs.  She  found  Mr. 
Gilbert  just  about  to  mount  them  in  further 
quest  of  her,  but  now  with  a  tone  of  impatience 
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saying,  "  Come,  mv  dear,  come,"  he  turned  l)ack 
and  led  the  way  to  his  private  office.  His  wife 
had  observed  that  he  held  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  his  eagerness  to  confer  with  her  would 
have  excited  some  uneasy  apprehension  in  her 
mind,  but  for  an  expression  on  his  countenance 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  evil 
angury.  No  sooner  had  they  entered  his  sanctum 
then  exclaiming,  "  See,  here's  a  god-send  for  our 
precious  child,"  he  put  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
Great  was  her  astonishment  when  on  proceeding 
to  read  it  she  found  it  to  be  an  official  communi- 
cation, informing  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  had  been  invested  in  the 
funds,  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  R,hoda 
Gilbert. 

''But  where  does  this  money  come  from?" 
she  cried. 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  question,  my  love,"  said  he, 
"  but  it  must  be  from  some  good  friend  of  the 
dear  child's." 

"  It  is  then  a  gift  to  her?  "  she  enquired. 
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''  Clearly  it  can  be  nothing  else,"  said  her 
husband. 

'^  How  munificent !  and  is  it  really  an  anony- 
mous one?  "  she  exclaimed. 

''  You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do,  my 
dear,"  he  answered.  ''  This  letter  is  the  only  in- 
timation I  have  received  of  it." 

''  Can  it  be  possible  that  Louisa  Dale — "  be- 
gan Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"Tush !  tush  1  "  interrupted  her  husband, 
"  Miss  Dale  could  not  afford  from  her  newly  ac- 
quired fortune,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  moderate 
one,  to  cut  such  a  slice  as  this." 

"  From  whom  then  can  it  come?  " 

"  That  it  shall  be  my  business  to  endeavour  to 
discover,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  ''  and  may  God 
bless  whoever  is  the  donor !  "  he  added  fervently. 
"The  dread  of  leaving  that  poor  child  unpro- 
vided for,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  me." 

The  husband  and  wife  continued  some  time 
longer  to  discuss  the  marvellous  circumstance. 
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They  both  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would 
"be  judicious  to  delay  the  communication  of  it  to 
Ehoda  till  information  had  been  sought  that 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  by  whom  the  in- 
vestment had  been  made :  they  determined,  how- 
ever, to  call  Emily  into  their  counsel,  and  beckon- 
ing her  from  the  garden,  where  just  then  she  was 
tending  her  plants,  she  was  with  them  in  a  mo- 
ment. On  first  hearing  the  eventful  news,  she 
was  absolutely  dumb  from  astonishment,  and  her 
next  emotion  found  vent  only  in  a  shower  of 
joyful  tears.  Presently,  however,  becoming  more 
composed,  she  was  able  to  join  in  the  discussion 
of  her  parents,  and  ftilly  agreed  with  them  that 
in  order  to  guard  Rhoda  from  all  superfluous  ex- 
citement, it  would  be  well  for  the  present  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  benefaction, 
little  doubting  of  speedy  success  in  detecting  its 
source. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  once  more  attempted  a  surmise 
that  it  might  be  Miss  Dale  from  whom  the 
bounty  flowed,  but  this  idea  was  again  set  at 
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nought  by  her  husband;  and  Emily  was  asked 
whom  she  should  suspect  as  the  good  genius. 
For  a  moment  she  deliberated  in  thoughtful 
silence,  but  suddenly  a  flood  of  colour  rushed  into 
her  face,  and  she  named  ^^  Mr.  Surrey." 

Her  father  laughed  aloud.  "  A  clever  guess, 
indeed!"  he  cried,  ironically.  And  Mrs. Gilbert 
asserted  the  impossibility  of  Surrey's  having  it 
in  his  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

"  To  be  sure,  we  all  know  that,"  assented  her 
husband.  "How,  in  the  name  of  reason,  out  of 
all  people  in  the  world  could  your  suspicion  have 
fixed  itself  upon  him,  Emily?" 

"  Only  because  of  his  generous  nature,"  she 
answered  with  a  kindling  glance. 

"  The  possibility  of  its  being  Sir  James 
Dalton  has  just  occurred  to  me,"  cried  Mrs. 
Gilbert. 

''  Ah ! "  said  her  husband,  pausing  over  the 
suggestion  with  the  utterance  of  a  low,  prolonged 
whistle,  a  sound  which  was  understood  to  imply 
something  like  assent.     But  at  this  moment  he 
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was  told  that  a  client   was   waiting,   and    Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  Emily  hurried  from  tlie  office. 

In  spite  of  the  determination  at  which  they 
arrived,  on  meeting  Rhoda,  they  could  hardly  re- 
frain from  communicating  to  her  at  once  the 
prosperity  that  had  befallen  her;  they  did,  how- 
ever, contrive  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  that  with  habitual  quick  per- 
ception of  the  state  of  feeling  of  those  about 
her,  she  detected  that  something  unusual  had 
occurred,  and  made  more  than  one  enquiry, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  parry.  The  evasive 
replies  she  received  checked  further  questioning 
on  her  part;  and,  not  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
idle  curiosity,  she  quickly  suffered  it  to  subside, 
and  soon  altogether  forgot  that  it  had  been 
excited. 

Mr.  Gilbert  lost  no  time  in  making  sundry 
seariihing  enquiries  respecting  the  investment  of 
which  he  had  been  apprized,  but  the  incogniot 
of  the  author  of  this  liberal  benefaction  was  too 
strictly  preserved  to  enable  him  to  discover  to 
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whom  acknowledgment  for  it  was  due:  and  at 
last,  finding  one  surmise  after  another  fall  to  the 
ground,  he  discontinued  his  baffled  search,  per- 
suaded, moreover,  that  by  so  doing,  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  un- 
known benefactor. 

Rhoda,  on  having  in  due  season  her  good  for- 
tune communicated  to  her,  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  composure  that  had  been  little  ex- 
pected. She  was  glad  of  it,  she  said  quietly,  as 
it  made  her  dear  papa  happy;  and  on  being 
informed  that  every  reasonable  attempt  had  in 
vain  been  made  to  discover  to  whom  her  grati- 
tude was  due,  simply  remarked,  that  she  could 
thank  God. 

On  informing  Miss  Dale  of  her  young  favour- 
ite's acquisition,  Mrs.  Gilbert  watched  narrowly 
for  some  sign  corroborative  of  the  suspicion  she 
had  entertained,  but  neither  in  the  calm  pleasure 
expressed  in  her  friend's  countenance,  nor  in  the 
utterance  of  her  congratulations,  could  she  detect 
one  symptom  encouraging  her  to  believe  that  her 
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surmise  had  been  correct,  and  she,  consequently, 
altogether  relinquished  it.  In  fact,  from  no  one 
quarter  was  any  light  thrown  on  the  mysterious 
occurrence.  —  The  benefactor  continued  undis- 
covered. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


On  first  returning  into  solitude  the  perfect  free- 
dom it  afforded  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  Miss 
Dale,  and  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  she  had 
had  in  the  society  of  her  friends,  its  silence 
seemed  refreshing  to  her.  What  delight  was 
afforded  by  the  uninterrupted  perusal  of  the 
favorite  book !  How  precious  was  the  undivided 
attention  she  could  bestow  on  her  painting! 
How  sweet  was  the  liberty  of  thought  that  a 
lonely  stroll  encouraged !  After  all,  a  recluse  life 
was  surely  the  happiest — it  was  well  that  she 
had  decided  on  continuing  it.     Now  that  she  was 
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fortunately  released  from  all  cause  for  sordid 
anxiety,  very  peacefully,  she  thought,  might  her 
days  glide.  But  how  little  was  needed  for  the 
supply  of  her  own  simple  wants — and  how  de- 
lightful was  the  power  to  give !  A  long  medita- 
tion was  the  result  of  this  last  reflection  on  the 
close  of  which  she  drew  forth  her  writing  ma- 
terials and  bestowed  much  pains  in  inditing  a 
letter,  that  when  concluded  she  perused  and  re- 
perused  with  considerable  attention,  and  finally 
directed  it  to  her  law  agent  in  London.  After 
the  despatch  of  this  letter  her  heart  beat  fast 
with  lively  joy,  and  involuntarily  her  eyes,  glis- 
tening with  tender  delight,  rested  on  a  portrait 
of  Rhoda  that  hung  upon  the  wall. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards  that'on  one  of 
her  country  rambles.  Miss  Dale  accidentally  met 
Doctor  Bassett.  Shaking  her  very  warmly  by 
the  hand,  he  told  her  that  he  was  something  of  a 
^vizard,  and  knew  what  she  had  been  about  lately. 
She  was  a  good  creature,  he  added,  and  for  this 
once  he  would  keep  her  secret;  but  she  must  not 
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go  on  as  she  had  begun;  she  must  remember 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  herself.  And  be- 
fore she  could  recover  from  her  embarrassment 
he  was  gone. 

Winter  had  given  place  to  spring  before  the 
long-expected  letter  from  Switzerland  arrived, 
and  the  protracted  silence  of  her  correspondent 
had  led  Miss  Dale  to  conjecture  that  he  had 
already  set  off  on  his  travels  to  the  East,  but  on 
the  arrival  at  last  of  the  welcome  despatch,  she 
found  that  he  had  altogether  relinquished  the 
intention  of  undertaking  such  an  expedition. 
Business,  he  stated,  would  shortly  carry  him  to 
Scotland.  He  wrote  eloquently  of  looking  his 
last  on  mountains  and  lakes,  the  contemplation 
of  which  had,  he  said,  long  been  almost  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  his  solitude :  and  in  alluding  to  his 
purposed  departure,  something  like  a  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  was  implied.  Miss  Dale 
sought  in  vain  for  some  notice  of  the  hint  con- 
veyed in  her  last  letter:  there  was  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it.    Had  it  been  understood  ? 
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or  being  understood,  was  it  possible  that  it  had 
failed  to  create  joy  ?  And  as  this  doubt  suggested 
itself  there  was  a  dangerous  emotion  in  her 
heart.  But  calmer  reflection  followed.  Why 
was  travel  to  the  East  relinquished  ?  Why- 
was  no  explanation  demanded  of  the  obscure 
hint  she  had  hazarded?  She  knew  Surrey  well 
enough,  she  thought,  to  gather  from  this  last 
circumstance  alone,  some  indication  of  his  state 
of  feeling.  With  hope  and  doubt  struggling  in 
his  heart  she  could  well  understand  his  silence. 
She  would  write  to  him  again,  —and  more  ex- 
plicitly than  she  had  yet  done ;  but  she  must  wait 
for  his  new  address;  it  was  not  impossible 
that  he  might  already  have  quitted  Switzer- 
land. 

Putting  aside  his  letter  she  went  out  into  her 
garden,  hoav  gay  with  brilliant  flowers,  which 
the  bees  were  already  beginning  to  rifle  of  their 
sweets,  while  a  new-born  butterfly,  spreading  its 
mottled  wings  in  the  sunshine,  was  lightly  flutter- 
ing from  blossom  to  blossom;  the   song  of  birds 
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was  in  the  air,  and  everywhere  were  the  life 
and  freshness  of  the  early  season. 

Miss  Dale  was  soon  partaking  of  the  joy  sur- 
rounding her — feeling  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 
life,  and  gathering  vigour  with  each  breath  she 
inhaled  of  the  pure  breeze  that  fanned  bloom 
into  her  cheeks.  Her  enjoyment  became  heigh- 
tened as  she  gradually  fell  into  thought — that 
little  plot  of  ground  seemed  eloquent  of  instruc- 
tion. As  she  looked  curiously  into  the  opening 
blossoms  she  learned  something,  she  thought,  of 
the  immutable  laws  governing  the  universe — 
something  that  raised  her  faith  above  belief  in 
manifestations  of  disturbing  phenomena,  reveab 
ing  divine  order  as  an  essential  element  of  crea- 
tion, an  inseparable  attribute  of  supreme  rule. 

Erom  the  disquietudes  formerly  assailing  her. 
Miss  Dale  had  long  escaped  by  soaring  into  a 
region  of  higher  thought,  and  now  in  calm  reliance 
on  infinite  wisdom  her  friend  Surrey  hardly  sur- 
passed her.  But  to  attain  this  tranquil  eminence 
she  had  been  left  to  her  own  efforts,  and  to   the 
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due  exercise  of  her  reason  was  alone  owing  the 
composure  she  finally  achieved. 

Weeks  had  extended  themselves  into  months 
since  the  communication  which  had  announced 
to  Miss  Dale  Surrey's  intention  of  visiting 
Scotland,  and  no  further  tidings  of  him  had 
been  received,  when  she  was  one  day  startled  by 
most  unexpected  news  of  him,  news  that  had 
transpired  through  Sir  James  Dalton;  he  Avas 
elected  a  professor  of  the  university  of  which 
formerly  he  had  been  a  student. 

After  the  first  surprise  caused  by  this  an- 
nouncement had  subsided,  Miss  Dale  gravely  pon- 
dered on  the  probable  motive  of  Surrey's  accept- 
ance of  a  position  which  must  necessarily  impose 
on  him  the  relinquishment  of  much  of  the  liberty 
he  so  highly  prized.  She  did  not  long  hesitate 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  one  induce- 
ment alone  could  have  been  potent  enough  to 
influence  him  to  enter  on  his  present  career,  and 
this  inducement  she  believed  could  be  no  other 
than  a  hope  which  but  for  the  meaning  capable 

VOL.    III.  L 
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of  being  extracted  from  a  certain  ambiguous  sen- 
tence of  her  last  letter  would  possibly  not  have 
existed. 

She  had  prepared  herself,  she  thought,  to  hail 
joyfully  any  symptom  of  the  success  of  her  reve- 
lation, yet  now  the  sudden  sinking  of  her  heart 
betrayed  to  her  that  the  victory  she  had  at- 
tempted was  but  half  achieved.  But  she  would  re- 
double her  efforts  at  self  government.  She  would 
bear  in  mind  that  she  was  in  the  sober  autumn 
of  her  days.  She  would  struggle  to  acquire  the 
tranquillity  of  feeling  alone  suitable  to  that  season 
of  life. 

Thus  meditating  she  opened  a  private  drawer 
of  her  writing-desk  and  drew  thence  n  small 
packet  of  letters.  She  merely  looked  at  their 
superscription — she  would  not  trust  herself  to 
open  them.  Why  preserve  these  letters? — and 
why  treasure  some  withered  violets  that  lay 
amongst  them?  She  v/ould  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  v/eakness  of  a  sentiment  that  it  was 
her  resolution   to  crush.       She   would   deprive 
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herself  of  these  mementoes  of  her  earliest 
intimacy  with  Surrey — -and  throwing  up  her 
window  she  scattered  to  the  winds  the  little  heap 
of  shriveled  blossoms,  and  then  returning  to  the 
writing-table  snatched  up  the  bundle  of  letters 
and  hastily  thrust  it  into  the  fire  that  was  smoul- 
dering in  the  grate. 

A  few   days  after  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated by  Sir  James  Dalton,  contirmation   of  it 
arrived  from  Surrey  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Miss  Dale,  and  which  contained,   besides  the 
announcement  of  his  recent  appointment,  a  hint 
of  the  probability  of  his  one  day  again  visiting 
Woodridge,  qualified  however  by  an  intimation 
that  this  was  a  pleasure  which  of  necessity  could 
merely   be  looked  forward  to  in  the  distance. 
This  letter  won  a  speedy  reply,  expressing  cordial 
congratulation,  and  repeating  in  phrase  of  some- 
what clearer  meaning  the  intimation  that  had 
been  ventured  upon  before.   There  followed,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Miss  Dale's  correspondent,  a 
longer  silence  than  usual,  and  as  week  after  week 
L  2 
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wore  on  bringing  no  tidings  of  him  she  began 
to  suspect  that  she  had  misinterpreted  the  nature 
of  his  feelings  and  to  fear  that  she  might  have 
erred  in  tlie  part  she  had  acted.  Yet  no  ill 
could  result  from  it; — she  had  in  effect  stated 
nothing  to  which  especial  meaning  could  be 
attached  unless  the  true  drift  of  her  communica- 
tion were  interpreted  by  a  conscious  heart.  She 
would  not  disquiet  herself  therefore.  She  had 
done  what  seemed  best  and  therewith  she  would 
rest  content. 

Thus  meditated  Miss  Dale,  as  at  the  close  of 
an  inclement  winter's  day  she  sat  at  her  solitary 
fire-side.  The  table  before  her  was  covered  with 
books,  drawing  materials,  and  manuscript  papers, 
showing  what  her  late  occupations  had  been,  but 
of  these  she  had  grown  weary,  perliaps,  for  now 
her  hands  were  idly  folded^  and  she  was  gazing 
absently  in  the  fire.  Dinah  had  recently  closed, 
the  window-curtains,  excluding  the  view  of  the 
little  garden  which  lay  buried  in  snow  that  had 
been  falling  almost  the  whole  day,  and  had  pre- 
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vented,  as  Miss  Dale  concluded,  a  visit  from 
Emily  and  Khoda,  which  had  been  promised  to 
her  on  condition  of  their  being  able  to  snatch  an 
hour  or  two  from  their  occupations  at  home,  that 
were  at  this  time  multiplied  in  consequence  of 
its  being  Christmas  week,  and  their  having  the 
Sandhauis  for  their  guests.  Christmas  Day  had 
already  passed,  and  passed  in  solitude  to  Miss 
Dale,  who  had  resisted  the  invitation  of  her 
friends  to  spend  it  with  them,  but  who  had 
nevertheless  enjoyed  it  in  her  own  way,  and  had 
enabled  not  a  few  of  her  poor  neighbours  to  enjoy 
it  in  theirs. 

The  fire-side  reverie  had  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  and  would  probably  have  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  but  for  the  un 
wonted  interruption  of  a  prolonged  ring  at  the 
house-door  bell.  A  rush  of  stormy  wind  that 
swept  into  the  little  dwelling  as  Dinah  answered 
the  somewhat  impatient  summons,  drowned  for 
a  moment  all  other  sound,  but  presently  a  voice 
became  audible  to  her  mistress  that  caused  her 
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involuntarily  to  utter  a  cry  of  joyful  astonish- 
ment, and  starting  up  on  the  instant  with  spark- 
ling eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  she  hastened  into 
the  little  hall  where  stood  Surrey,  divesting  him- 
self of  his  great-coat,  that  was  liherally  powdered 
with  snow,  while  Dinah,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  his  hat,  stood  by,  shaking  from  it  the  white 
flakes  with  which  it  was  abundantly  sprinkled. 
Miss  Dale's  eagerly  extended  hand  was  met  by  a 
cordial  grasp;  and  when,  presently  afterwards, 
her  long  absent  friend  sat  beside  her  hearth,  en 
joying  the  tea  which  had  been  quickly  prepared 
for  him,  and  making  numerous  enquiries  con- 
cerning her  welfare,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
pleasant  old  times  had  come  back. 

"  But  you  must  now  tell  me  something  of 
yourself,"  she  said,  cutting  short  his  further 
questioning.     ''When  did  you  arrive?" 

"I  came  yestei'day." 

"  And  you  took  our  good  friends  by  surprise, 
I  suppose?" 

"  Unluckily  for  myself  I  did  so,"  he  answered, 
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"  and  instead  of  their  own  snug  little  family 
circle  that  I  expected  only  to  have  met,  I  found 
them  with  their  house  full,  and  moreover  to-day 
with  dinner  company." 

"Only  the  Bassetts,  was  it?"  said  Miss  Dale, 
colouring  the  next  moment  at  a  recollection  that 
flashed  on  her. 

"  Altogether  it  was  a  regular  party,  a  thing  I 
detest,"  he  said;  "  so  I  made  my  escape  from  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  plodded  through  the  snow 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  cosy  chat  with  your  fair  lady- 
ship." 

"  My  fair  ladyship  is  much  indebted  to  your 
dislike  of  a  gay  company  then,"  cried  Miss  Dale, 
smiling  good  humouredly. 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me !  You  know  very 
well  that  I  should  have  come  to  see  you  at  all 
events." 

"  It  is  well  you  came  upon  me  so  suddenly ;  if 
I  had  had  time  to  think  about  it  I  should  have 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  being  able  to  entertain 
such  a  great  man  as  you  are  now.     A  Professor 
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to  be  taking  tea  with  me  is  really  an  honour  of 
which  I  feel  utterly  unworthy." 

Surrey  laughed. 

"  Come,  come,  no  talk  of  my  greatness — such 
a  rich  lady  as  you  are  become." 

"  Not  so  very  alarmingly  rich." 

"True;  and  not  so  rich  by  one-half,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  as  you  were  some  six  months 
ago." 

"  You  are  a  little  mistaken  there,"  said  Miss 
Dale. 

"And  only  a  little,"  persisted  Surrey;  "I 
know  you.  You  can't  be  content  without  rob- 
bing yourself." 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  something  of  your  new 
life,"  said  Miss  Dale,  abruptly,  anxious  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  another  channel,  "  How  do 
you  like  it?" 

"  It  is  better  than  idleness,"  he  answered. 
"  But  idleness  is  hardly  what   you  could  ever 
have  accused  yourself  of." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  better  than  desultory,  aim- 
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less  pursuits;  and  better  than  having  no  fixed 
position." 

"  And  it  will  open  to  you  a  more  social  plan 
of  life,  probably,"  suggested  Miss  Dale. 

Surrey  slightly  coloured,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Your  sudden  appearance  must  have  caused 
great  surprise  to  the  Gilberts,"  observed  Miss 
Dale,  presently.  "  Were  they  all  at  home  on 
your  arrival?" 

''Yes,  and  the  Sandhams  with  them." 

"What  pleasure  the  meeting  must  have  given 
you!" 

''  And  pain !"  said  Surrey.  '•  You  forget, 
perhaps,  that  I  had  not  before  seen  poor  Rhoda 
since  her  blindness." 

"  But  you  had  so  long  been  aware  of  it," 
said  Miss  Dale. 

"  True ;  nevertheless,  at  sight  of  her  I  was,  as 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess,  completely  un- 
manned." 

"  Yet  usually  her  countenance  is  so  serene  that 
L  5 
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all  painful  sense  of  her  calamity  is  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  it." 

"  But  1  noticed  more  than  once  an  expression 
of  dejection  that  told  plainly  enough  her  own 
painful  sense  of  it,"  said  Surrey. 

"  Ah,  it  was  your  return  that  excited  that 
feeling,  no  doubt — calling  up  the  remembrance 
of  her  happier  condition  when  last  you  were 
together.  But  rely  on  it  that  is  an  effect  which 
in  the  course  of  a  little  habitual  companionship 
will  soon  pass." 

Surrey  was  silent. 

"  How  long  they  have  all  been  wishing  to  see 
you !  "  cried  Miss  Dale,  presently. 

''Yet  one  of  them,  your  friend  Emily,  in  fact, 
met  me  with  a  little  more  reserve  than  there 
was  occasion  for,  as  I  thought,"  said  Surrey. 

"  Emily  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Dale  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

"  But  you  will  not  repeat  this  foolish  observa- 
tion of  mine,"  said  he,  "  indeed  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  make  it.     What  have  you  here?"  he 
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cried,  the  next  moment,  taking  a  book  from  the 
table  and  looking  at  the  title-page,  "  the  last 
new  novel,  I  declare.  I'm  half  tempted  to  run 
away  with  it,  it  would  be  something  to  amuse 
on  the  long  journey  that  is  before  me." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?  You  can't  be 
thinking  of  a  journey  now?" 

"I  go  to-morrow." 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 

''  But  indeed  I  do  mean  it.  I  just  came  to 
take  a  peep  at  you  all,  and  that  being  accom- 
plished I  return." 

"  How  unfriendly !" 

"Unfriendly,  dear  lady,  to  have  travelled 
some  hundred  miles  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you?" 

Miss  Dale  was  silent. 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  this  comfortable  fire-side," 
said  Surrey,  presently,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  but  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  off,  considering 
the  long  walk  that  is  before  me,  if  I  would  not 
be  locked  out  of  the  hotel;  and  besides,  I  have 
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to  start  at  such  an  early  hour  to-morrow  that  I 
can't  afford  to  be  up  very  late  to-night." 

Miss  Dale  went  towards  the  window,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  looked  out  in  silence. 
"  The  weather  is  not  improving,  I  see,"  said 
Surrey,  coming  beside  her.  "  What  a  good 
subject  for  a  picture  you  will  have  here  to- 
morrow," he  continued :  "  I  venture  to  predict 
that  on  my  next  visit  a  very  effective  snow  piece 
will  be  among  the  art  treasures  which  I  shall 
petition  to  inspect.  I  take  for  granted,  you  per- 
ceive, that  the  legacy  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
laying  aside  the  paint-brush." 

"No,  indeed;  I  have  been  painting  a  good 
deal  lately." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  he ;  "  persevere !  It  is 
a  far  wiser  occupation  than  castle  building ^^^  he 
added,  with  a  meaning  smile,  and  stretching 
forth  his  hand  in  kindly  adieu. 

"  That  is  an  amusement  I  have  long  ceased  to 
indulge  in,"  she  answered,  yielding  her  hand  to 
his  clasp. 
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"  For  yourself  only,  you  mean,  not  for  your 
friends,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  intently,  and 
with  a  cordial  pressure  detaining  her  hand. 

She  coloured,  and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

"Farewell!     God  bless  you!"  he  cried. 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  stood  there 
silently  while  he  prepared  himself  to  encounter 
the  dismal  storm  Avithout. 

''  You  will  write  soon,"  she  faltered  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  but  the  loud  wind  that 
rushed  in  at  the  opening  of  the  outer  door 
drowned  her  feeble  words,  and  Surrey  was  gone 
before  she  could  repeat  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  weather  continued  so  inclement  for  some 
days  following  Surrey^s  visit,  that  the  Gilberts 
and  Miss  Dale  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting. 
At  length,  however,  there  was  a  favourable 
change,  and  quickly  availing  herself  of  it.  Miss 
Dale  walked  into  Woodridge  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  on  her  friends.  She  found  Mrs.  Gilbert 
alone,  and  heard  from  her  that  the  Sandhams 
had  returned  home,  and  that  Emily  and  Ehoda 
had  set  off  not  ten  minutes  ago  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  visit  to  herself. 

There  was  more  than  one  road  to  the  Briars, 
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owing  to  which,  it  appeared,  she  had  missed  her 
young  friends  on  the  way.  Xot  altogether  sorry 
for  the  opportunity  of  a  confidential  chat  with 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  she  readily  consented  to  divest  her- 
self of  her  wraps,  and  remain  to  take  luncheon. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  Surrey  became  at  once 
the  topic  of  conversation  between  the  friends. 
"  It  was  most  unlucky,"  Mrs.  Gilbert  said,  "  that 
he  should  have  chanced  to  come  just  when  the 
house  w^as  so  full  they  had  not  even  a  corner  to 
offer  him,  and  that  he  was  forced  consequently  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  the  hotel.  They  had  tried  to 
prevail  on  him  to  remain,  and  had  promised  him 
his  old  rooms  after  the  expiration  of  the  Christ- 
mas week,  but  he  would  stay  only  the  one  day. 
Yet  Mrs.  Gilbert  suspected  he  had  not  at  first 
intended  to  make  such  a  mere  flying  visit :  she 
was  apprehensive  that  some  cause  of  annoyance 
had  hastened  his  departure,  and  he  had  not  ap- 
peared quite  in  good  spirits,"  she  thought. 

Miss  Dale  observed  that  he  had  mentioned 
having  been  much  distressed  at  sight  of  Ehoda. 
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"Yes,  he  had  betrayed  most  painful  emotion," 
Mrs.  Gilbert  answered,  "emotion  that  Rhoda  had 
no  doubt  detected,  and  that  apparently  had  sad- 
dened her." 

"  And  how,"  enquired  Miss  Dale  after  a  short 
pause,  "  how  did  Emily  meet  him?  " 

"  With  some  little  restraint,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,"  replied  Mrs.  Gilbert,  ''  and  which  I  could 
hardly  be  surprised  at,  for  no  sooner  was  his 
arrival  announced  than  Fanny  provokingly 
remarked  aloud  that  now  probably  would  be 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  Captain  Sandham's 
failure  of  success;  and  throughout  the  evening 
her  inquisitive  looks  were  incessantly  directed 
towards  her  sister.  She  was  greatly  displeased, 
as  you  know  perhaps,  at  Emily's  rejection  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  had  before  given  many  a 
significant  hint  as  to  her  suspicion  of  the  cause 
of  it." 

"  Poor  Emily !  She  must  have  been  greatly 
annoyed,"  said  Miss  Dale. 

"  She  obviously  was,"  answered  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
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"  and  it  had  the  effect  of  thro\Ying  into  her 
manner  to  Surrey  a  reserve  quite  foreign  to  her 
nature,  and  which  to  him,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  it,  must  have  been  perplexing 
enough;  indeed  he  appeared  ill  at  ease  and  very 
soon  took  his  leave  for  the  evening." 

"  And  how  went  on  matters  the  following 
day?" 

"  Altogether  most  uncomfortably.  In  the 
first  place  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  there 
was  no  getting  out  of  doors  for  any  of  the  party ; 
and  Fanny's  children  were  both  ailing  and  con- 
sequently peevish  and  fretful,  poor  little  dears ! 
Their  mamma,  too,  was  in  one  of  her  least  ami- 
able moods  and  disposed  to  be  very  tormenting 
to  Emily.  All  this  was  clearly  exceedingly- 
annoying  to  William,  who  had  come  to  us  about 
noon,  and  at  last  he  fairly  took  refuge  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  office,  remaining  there  till  dinner- 
time." 

"  And  you  had  other  company  then,"  observed 
Miss  Dale. 
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''  Yes,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement 
the  Bassett's  came  to  dine  with  us.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  mat  a  propos  I  " 

"  Embarrassing  indeed  to  two  of  your  party 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  be,"  cried  Miss  Dale. 
"  My  dear  Margaret,  how  did  they  meet?" 

"  Not  without  some  awkward  recollections,  I 
fancy ;  I  detected  something  very  like  a  blush, 
but  it  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  lady^'  said 
Mrs.  Gilbert;  "her  confusion,  if  indeed  she  felt 
any,  was  covered  under  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter  at  what  she  termed  the  drollery  of  their 
unexpected  meeting." 

"  And  the  Doctor- — did  he  show  any  sign  of 
discomposure?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  But  you  know  there  was 
always  a  little  shyness  between  him  and  the 
philosopher,  as  he  used  somewhat  derisively  to 
call  our  friend,  and  that  feeling  was  still  per- 
ceptible." 

"  Inopportune  as  it  must  have  seemed  at  the 
time,"  said  Miss  Dale  presently,  "  I  think  you 
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must  now  be  glad  the  interview  took  place. 
That  the  first  meeting  is  over  must  be  a  con- 
siderable relief." 

"  Yes ;  there  will  be  comparatively  little  an- 
noyance to  look  forward  to  in  their  being  again 
thrown  into  each  other's  society,  w^hich  you  know 
must  sometimes  be  the  case  when  William  comes 
to  stay  with  us." 

"You  are  expecting  a  visit  from  him  then?" 

"  Hoping  for  it,  by  and  bye,  in  the  course  of 
his  summer  holiday,"  answered  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Miss  Dale  became  silent  and  thoughtful. 

After  a  time,  during  which  her  friend's  talk, 
passing  into  a  fresh  channel,  had  flowed  on 
concerning  a  variety  of  family  matters,  she  rose 
to  go. 

''  Surely  you  will  wait  to  see  the  girls !"  cried 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

But  Miss  Dale  pleaded  that  she  had  no  more 
time  to  spare,  and  set  ofl"  on  her  return. 

During  her  homeward  walk,  as  she  revolved  in 
her  mind  the  few  particulars  she  had  gained  con- 
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cerning  Surrey's  late  visit,  she  found  it  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  respecting 
liis  intentions;  and  she  determined  to  take  no 
further  step  towards  the  encouragement  of  a 
hope  whose  very  existence  was  perhaps  after  all 
hut  the  creation  of  her  own  imagination.  lie 
had  warned  her  also  against  what  he  had  termed 
'''castle  building'^  Ah!  he  little  knew  the 
suffering  that  effort  had  caused  her!  And  it 
had  been  useless  apparently. 

But  suppose  that  on  the  contrary  it  had  proved 
effectual ;  suppose,  for  instance,  through  her  hav- 
ing in  a  measure  smoothed  to  him  the  way,  that 
Surrey  had  ventured  on  a  step  more  important 
than  any  he  had  yet  taken ;  and  suppose  that 
step  had  prospered. — Would  there  have  been 
the  certainty  of  its  leading  him  to  happiness? 
Could  Emily  be  a  suitable  companion  to  him? — 
Emily,  who  had  no  highly  cultured  mind — no 
proneness  to  deep  thought — no  inclination  for 
studious  pursuits! — Could  the  simplicity  and 
affectionateness  of  her  nature  prove  all  sufficient 
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for  his  felicity? — Could  her  sweet  womanly  graces 
be  the  highest  gifts  he  would  desire  in  a  wife? — 
Yes,  Miss  Dale  felt  that  it  might  even  be  so,  and 
her  reason  acknowledged  that  in  making  a  choice 
such  as  this  the  scholar  would  give  proof  of  his 
wisdom. 
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CHAPTEE   XYI. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  following  summer,  an 
invitation,  very  cordially  repeated  by  the  Gil- 
berts, was  accepted  by  Mr.  Surrey,  and  he  came 
to  spend  with  them  his  few  weeks  of  leisure.  He 
soon  found  it  delightful  to  be  again  amongst 
them,  and  many  a  kindly  feeling  of  his  nature, 
that  lay  chill  and  dormant  in  solitude,  was  in 
this  genial  atmosphere  of  home  rekindled  into 
vigorous  life. 

Rhoda,  in  her  blindness,  became  more  interest- 
ing to  him  than  ever; he  lavished  on  her,  atten- 
tions such  as  the  fondest  brother  might  bestow, 
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and  was  never  weary  of  guiding  her  gentle  foot- 
steps or  instructing  her  eager  mind ;  and  to  listen 
to  her  music  was  an  exquisite  enjoyment  that 
often  beguiled  him  from  the  grave  studies  which 
continued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  his  time. 

But  there  was  an  attraction  far  more  potent 
than  his  interest  in  Khoda,  that  was  day  by  day 
exercising  over  him  an  increasing  influence.  Emily 
he  found  even  more  charming  than  of  old.  The 
reserve  that  on  their  late  interview  had  per- 
plexed and  pained  him  was  no  longer  maintained, 
but  a  more  cordial  intimacy  than  any  they  had 
heretofore  indulged  in  was  growing  up  between 
them. 

Surrey  was  enjoying  new  life  in  the  gradual 
discovery  that  the  hope  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
cherish,  but  that,  nevertheless,  had  prompted  all 
his  late  designs,  was  now  being  fulfilled. 

Emily,  on  her  part,  without  any  attempt  to 
analyze  her  feelings,  became  conscious  that  hap- 
piness in  full  measure  was  returning  to  her.  She 
had  gained  content,  she  thought,  before,  but  this 
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which  she  now  experienced  was  above  content — 
it  was  a  warmer,  fuller  joy,  and  nourished  into 
vivid  life  by  a  Hidden  well-spring  of  hope.  The 
early  love  which  disappointment  and  wrong 
crushed  out  of  the  heart,  had  in  its  meridian  con- 
ferred on  her  no  greater  felicity  than  she  was 
now  experiencing;  had  led  to  no  more  tender 
aspirations  than  she  now  breathed.  For  the 
grave  scholar,  so  much  her  elder,  so  opposite  to 
her  in  temperament,  her  heart  was  beating 
with  an  emotion  surpassing  in  fervour  any  that 
had  before  stirred  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  consciousness  at  which 
Surrey  and  Emily  were  gradually  arriving,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  suspicion  among  the  Gilberts 
generally  of  the  existence  of  any  feeling  between 
them  beyond  that  of  old  established  friendship. 

Fanny  was^at  this  time,  fortunately  for  them, 
so  much  occupied  with  visitors  of  her  own  as  to 
have  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for  closely  ob- 
serving the  nature  of  their  regard,  and  the  inu- 
endoes  concerning  it,  which  on    the  occasional 
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meeting  of  the  two  families  she  contrived  to 
throw  out,  were  made  chiefly  at  random  and 
attracted  little  observation. 

But  there  was  one  person,  and  this  was  Mrs. 
Bassett,  who  shrewdly  detected  what  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  who,  though  good-naturedly  enough 
refraining  from  public  remark  on  it,  could  not 
forbear  from  betraying  her  penetration  to 
those  upon  whom  she  had  exercised  it,  and  "who 
one  day  after  a  friendly  dinner  at  the  Gilberts, 
dratving  Emily  aside,  and  with  her  soft  white 
hand  playfully  stroking  the  conscious  cheek  tliat 
was  crimsoning  beneath  her  significant  glance, 
proceeded  to  intimate  the  extent  of  her  discovery 
by  saying,  "  I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it  at  all.  Indeed  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  dear  good  Doctor,  you  and  I,  you  knoAv, 
might  be  pulling  caps  now." 

On  another  occasion  the  fair  lady,  succeeding 
in  gaining  Surrey's  private  ear,  whispered  to 
him  her  full  approbation  of  his  present  choice, 
not  however  without  indulging  in   a  laughing 

VOL.  III.  M 
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allusion  to  his  old  flirtation  with  herself  She 
was  thoroughly  unconscious  that  Surrey  shrank 
with  painful  susceptibility  from  any  recurrence 
to  the  folly  into  which  he  had  formerly  been 
drawn,  and  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  gay  pro- 
voker of  that  folly  caused  him  infinite  annoy- 
ance; "a  just  punishment,"  as  Miss  Dale  one 
day  observed  to  him  aside,  interpreting  the 
expression  that  came  into  his  countenance  on  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Doctor's  lady  during 
a  morning  visit  that  he  was  paying  at  the  Briars, 
"  a  just  punishment,"  she  repeated. 

This  observation,  however,  which  Surrey  at 
the  moment  feigned  not  to  hear,  cost  Miss  Dale 
the  loss  of  his  society,  for  many  a  day,  as  she  be- 
came fully  aware  when  morning  after  morning 
passed  by  without  bringing  her  the  visit  which, 
notwithstanding  the  attractions  presented  to  him 
elsewhere,  he  was  accustomed  to  pay.  How 
foolishly  she  had  spoken,  she  thought,  knoAving 
well  his  exceeding  dislike  to  any  remark  on  his 
feelings.     What  a  void  was  in  her  day  now  that 
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it  was  no  longer  broken  in  upon  by  conversation 
with  him — there  was  no  pleasure  that  could  be 
substituted  for  it.  Ah,  how  sad  it  would  be 
when  she  should  be  altogether  deprived  of  this 
precious  enjoyment! — and  the  weeks  were 
swiftly  passing. 

Full  half  of  Surrey's  holiday  must  already 
have  expired.  He  would  be  going  soon.  Would 
he  go  alone  ?  There  could  arise  no  impediment 
she  thought  to  his  attainment  of  the  happiness 
she  believed  him  to  be  seeking.  Undoubtedly, 
Emily  loved  him,  and  her  father  assuredly  would 
have  full  satisfaction  in  committing  her  to  his 
charge;  he  had  always  held  Surrey  in  much  es- 
timation, and  the  honorable  position  now  occupied 
by  him  had  manifestly  raised  still  higher  that 
good  opinion.  Yery  proud  would  good  Mr. 
Gilbert  be  to  claim  the  Professor  for  his  son-in- 
law,  Miss  Dale  imagined.  It  was  strange  that 
no  surmise  touching  the  probability  of  such  u 
relationship  seemed  yet  to  Jiave  occurred  to 
him. 
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As  thus  she  meditated  Miss  Dale  was  one 
evening  seated  at  her  open  window,  looking  out, 
though  almost  unconsciously,  on  the  closing 
floAvers ;  so  ahsorhed  was  she  that  a  step  adyanc- 
ing  from  the  other  side  of  the  little  garden  failed 
to  attract  her  notice,  and  she  started  when  pre- 
sently Surrey  came  hefore  her,  while  a  vivid 
colour  flushed  up  into  her  cheeks  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  suhject  that  had  just  occupied 
her  thoughts. 

Stepping  in  at  the  open  window  he  took  a  seat 
heside  her,  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the  beauty 
of  the  evening  having  tempted  him  to  a  stroll  in 
the  direction  of  the  Briars,  and  then  fell  into 
silence  seeming  to  enjoy  the  pensive  stilhiess  of 
the  hour.  But  presently  this  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  sound  of  young  familiar  voices  on 
the  outside  of  the  garden  hedge,  and  though  the 
passers  by  were  not  visible,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  them  for  Andrew  and  his  pretty 
little  betrothed. 

Miss  Dale  smiled — 
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"  Don't  open  it,"  said  Miss  Dale,  looking  up, 
and  colouring,  ^'  don't  open  it.  It  is  a  picture 
you  saAV  long  ago." 

"  And  is  it  really  designed  for  my  pro- 
perty?" 

"  Xot  yet.     Put  it  away,"  she  said. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  obey :  but  I  shall  come  and 
inspect  it  by  daylight." 

"  No,  it  is  not  to  be  opened  at  all  while  it 
remains  here." 

"  I  shall  grow  impatient  to  have  it  in  my 
possession  then.  When  is  that  to  be?"  he 
enquired. 

Miss  Dale  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  ''  when  you 
are  happy,"  she  answered. 

He  did  not  feign  to  mistake  her  meaning. 
"  I  know  your  kind  wishes.  I  know  what  you 
anticipate,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  with  friendly 
pressure  on  her  arm.  "  But  as  yet  all  is  uncertain. 
You  must  not  be  too  sanguine  for  me." 

A  pause  followed,  which  at  length  was  inter- 
rupted  by  Surrey,    who  observing  that   it   was 
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now  growing  late,  with  a  cordial  good  night,  took 
his  departure. 

No  sooner  was  Miss  Dale  alone  then  burying 
her  face,  in  her  hands  she  wept — wept  long  and 
bitterly.  How  little  had  the  true  nature  of  her 
feelings  been  understood.  Yet  could  she  have 
wished  it  otherwise?  Oh!  no,  no.  But  she 
knew  now  that  she  was  about  to  lose  what  had 
long  been  her  most  precious  possession.  Surrey 
might  himself  believe  that  his  friendship  for  her 
would  continue  unchanged — but  she  could  better 
read  his  nature — could  foresee  that  with  the 
new  tie  awaiting  him  there  would  be  room  in 
his  heart  for  only  one  affection.  She  would 
perhaps  be  remembered,  but  not  with  the  fervent 
interest  that  surely  had  formerly  responded  to 
her  own  faithful  regard — and  without  this  how 
truly  should  she  be  solitary — evermore — ever- 
more. 

Little  sleep  came  that  night  to  her  pillow, 
though  when  the  vain  weeping  had  ceased  the 
wakeful  hours  passed  not  unprofitably,  and  after 
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'^  Those  young  hearts  are  very  happy,"  she 
said. 

She  looked  towards  Surrey  as  she  spoke,  but 
he  was  leaning  forward  to  reach  a  flowering  spray 
that  the  light  breeze  waved  befoie  the  window, 
and  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  observation. 
Soon  he  began  to  talk  to  her  of  her  painting,  and 
on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  see  her  late  produc- 
tions, the  window  was  closed,  lights  were  brought, 
and  he  was  invited  to  inspect  a  number  of 
finished  and  half  finished  landscapes  that  lay 
scattered  about  the  room.  Surrey  seemed  well 
pleased  with  his  occupation,  and  became  ani- 
mated in  the  expression  of  his  criticism. 

''  You  have  gained  considerable  excellence," 
he  said,  "  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  care^ 
has,  as  I  predicted,  given  freedom  and  power  to 
your  eflbrts.  You  will  paint  well  now,  and  how 
delightful  to  have  such  a  resource  ever  at  hand 
for  the  employment  of  your  superfluity  of  leisure." 

"  I  confess  that  I  find  in  it  my  greatest  solace," 
she  answered. 

M  5 
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"Solace!"  he  exclaimed,  ''what  need  have 
you  of  that?  You,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  desired,  a  charming  little 
home,  books^  friends,  health  and  wealth,  too,  in 
sufficient  measure,  provided  you  take  care  of 
both." 

Miss  Dale  was  silent.  Tears  trembled  under 
her  eyelids. 

Surrey  resumed  his  attention  to  her  pictures, 
and  when  he  had  examined  those  nearest  at 
hand,  proceeded  to  rummage  among  a  pile  of 
others,  set  aside  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Beside 
these  was  a  package  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
this  presently  attracted  his  notice,  for  the  shape 
and  size  of  it  indicated  that  a  picture  lay  within. 

"Ah,"  cried  he,  *'this  is  prepared  to  be  sentto 
the  Exhibition,  I  suspect.  But  let  me  first  have 
a  peep  at  it !  "  and  he  drew  it  towards  the  lamp, 
and  was  about  to  unfasten  the  covering  when 
the  direction  on  it  caught  his  eye,  and  to  his  sur-, 
prise  he  perceived  it  was  his  own  name  and 
address  that  were  inscribed  there. 
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brief  slumber  she  rose  in  the  morning   with  a 
renewal  of  mental  strength. 

Life  was  a  good  gift,  she  would  strive  rightly 
to  enjoy  it — many  of  its  purest  pleasures  were 
still  within  her  reach.  And  though  full  happi- 
ness had  been  denied  to  herself,  she  would  learn 
to  rejoice  that  it  was  possessed  by  others — others 
for  whom  she  had  ardently  desired  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Autumn  was  now  giving  token  of  advance. 
Sunsets  became  gorgeous,  and  refreshing  winds 
began  to  blow.  Country  rambles  were  more 
delightful  than  ever,  so  at  least  they  appeared 
to  his  daughter  Emily  and  the  Professor,  Mr. 
Gilbert  observed,  as  he  noticed,  and  not  for  the 
first  time,  their  want  of  punctuality  at  the  tea- 
table.  But  the  good  father's  smile  was  a  happy 
one  as  he  made  this  remark,  and  it  was  responded 
to  by  a  significant  expression  in  the  cheerful 
glance  of  his  wife. 

Rhoda  sat  by  in  silence ;  but  there  was  a  gleam 
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of  delight  breaking  over  her  countenance.  She 
was  dreaming  of  having  Surrey  for  her  brother. 

Presently  the  truants  made  their  appearance, 
in  gay  spirits,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the 
understanding  concerning  them  that  had  gra- 
dually been  arrived  at  by  the  trio  waiting  their 
arrival,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  at  last 
silently  advanced  towards  a  full  comprehension 
of  each  other's  feelings. 

Doctor  Bassett  to-night  chanced  to  call  in  for 
a  chat  with  his  good  friends,  but  he  was  soon 
standing  apart  with  Surrey,  deep  in  conversa- 
tion. He  was  now  often  drawn  into  that  sort  of 
communion,  and  it  seemed  to  have  especial  inter- 
est for  him.  This  evening,  as  he  bade  good- 
night to  Emily,  he  detained  her  hand  firmly 
within  his  grasp  while  close  to  her  ear  he  whis- 
pered, "  I  believe  after  all  that  you  are  a  happy 
young  woman."  Emily  turned  her  blushing 
cheek  aside  but,  in  spite  of  her  confusion,  smiled 
radiantly.  She  understood  the  approval  of 
Surrey  that  was  implied. 
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On  the  following  day  Surrey  was  absent:  liis 
friends,  the  Daltons,  had  extorted  from  him  the 
promise  of  a  visit  before  his  return  to  the  North, 
and  he  was  now  gone  to  spend,  as  he  said,  a  week 
with  them.  They  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
persuade  him  to  bestow  oii  them  a  longer  portion 
of  his  holiday,  and  had  begun  to  suspect  the 
cause  of  their  solicitation  having  proved  un- 
availing, and  to  surmise  that  their  little  Lucy's 
preserver  was  in  the  way  of  securing  the  domestic 
happiness  which  they  believed  him  well  fitted  to 
enjoy,  and  had  long  counselled  him  to  seek. 

The  loss  of  Surrey's  society,  though  it  was,  as 
she  knew,  but  for  a  few  days,  robbed  Emily  of 
much  of  her  cheerfulness.  She  began  to  reflect 
how  sad  it  would  be  to  be  altogether  deprived  of 
it;  and  when  a  whisper  of  her  heart  suggested 
the  improbability  of  the  realization  of  such  an 
apprehension,  she  still  thought  mournfully  of  the 
long  dreary  months  that,  after  his  departure  for 
the  University,  must  intervene  before  she  could 
hope  to  see  him  again ;  and  she  sighed  heavily  at 
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the  idea  of  the  very  few  weeks  that  remained  of 
his  present  holiday.  Would  he  write  to  her  in 
absence?  She  would  be  remembered  she  knew; 
and  how  long  he  had  cared  for  her !  She  had 
not  forgotten  a  certain  garden  stroll  with  him 
years  ago.  As  thus  she  mused,  Emily's  steps 
almost  instinctively  turned  towards  the  Briars; 
yet,  on  reaching  Miss  Dale's  abode,  she  felt  half 
reluctant  to  enter  it:  she  would  rather  just  now 
be  alone,  she  thought.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
turn  back,  for  her  friend,  perceiving  her  from 
the  window,  came  forward  to  welcome  her.  There 
was  something  in  the  tenderness  of  her  greeting 
that  made  Emily's  bloom  deepen — something 
that  persuaded  her  her  secret  heart  had  been 
read.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Surrey's 
name  was  mentioned,  and  then  it  was  apparently 
with  no  allusion  to  herself,  but  simply  in  connec- 
tion with  his  present  visit,  of  which  Miss  Dale 
had  with  some  surprise  accidentally  heard,  she 
said.  Emily  wondered  that  Surrey  had  not 
himself  mentioned  to  her  his  intention  of  paying 
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it  till  she  remembered,  with  a  blush,  the  length- 
ened walks  with  herself  that  had  of  late  taken 
place,  of  the  friendly  calls  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make;  and  recalling  also  her  own  negli- 
gence in  this  respect,  she  attempted  to  say  some- 
thing in  excuse  for  it,  but  an  expressive,  though 
somewhat  sad  smile,  which  she  perceived  on  the 
countenance  of  her  companion,  checked  the  half- 
uttered  apology,  and  caused  her  to  fall  into  con- 
fused silence.  Presently,  however,  with  her 
habitual  frankness,  she  exclaimed,  "  How  foolish 
I  am !  and,  dear  Miss  Dale,  it  must  seem  as  if  I 
were  trying  to  hide  something  from  you,  but 
indeed  it  is  not  so." 

Miss  Dale  at  once  apprehended  her  meaning. 
"  I  know  that  you  love  me  too  well  to  conceal 
from  me  anything  concerning  yourself  that  it 
would  especially  interest  me  to  learn,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  That  indeed  I  do,"  cried  Emily,  warmly. 

"  And  I  have  no  suspicion  of  your  having 
anything  new  to  communicate,"  continued  Miss 
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Dale,  with  a  return  of  the  sad  smile.  "But 
now,"  she  added,  abruptly  changing  the  topic 
of  conversation,  ''  I  want  your  advice,  as  an 
experienced  gardener,  about  some  of  my  drooping 
plants,"  and  she  led  the  way  into  a  small  con- 
servatory, a  luxury  which  she  had  lately  afforded 
herself. 

As  they  lingered  there  during  the  next  half 
hour  Emily  could  not  fail  to  notice  a  shade  of 
dejection  in  Miss  Dale's  manner.  She  observed 
also  that  her  appearance  indicated  even  greater 
delicacy  of  health  than  usual ;  and  afterwards, 
on  her  solitary  homeward  walk,  was  pained  by 
misgivings  concerning  the  happiness  of  her 
friend,  though  little  suspecting  the  cause  that 
was  disturbing  it^  for  a  slight  suspicion  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  Miss  Dale's  regard  for 
Surrey  that  was  formerly  entertained  had  long 
since  passed  from  the  minds  of  all. 

Surrey  came  back  from  his  visit  to  the  Daltons 
earlier  than  had  been  expected ;  he  had  made  his 
week  to  consist  only  of  Jive  days,  a  pleasant  fact 
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of  which,  however,  he  was  not  reminded  by  the 
friends  who  gladly  welcomed  his  return.  The 
day  following  it  he  went  out  early  for  a  long 
solitary  ramble,  and  on  coming  home  late  in  the 
afternoon  proceeded  at  once  to  his  study,  but 
only,  as  it  appeared,  to  continue  the  reverie  in 
which  he  had  been  indulging,  for  though  taking 
his  customary  seat  at  the  reading-table,  the 
books  that  lay  on  it  remained  untouched. 

Soon,  however  at  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
garden  he  rose  and  looked  out  from  his  window. 
Rhoda,  guided  by  her  little  friend,  David,  was 
gliding  among  the  flower-plots,  and  presently 
there  Avas  a  call  for  Emily,  who  answering  it  on 
the  moment,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  and  with 
her  clieeks  brightening  to  freshest  bloom  in  the 
rough  breeze  they  met,  began  to  gather  some  late 
blossoms  towards  which  David  had  eagerly 
pointed.  But  just  as  she  was  thus  occupied  a 
heavy  cloud,  that  had  suddenly  obscured  the 
sunsliine,  broke  into  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  Surrey 
hastily  unclosing  his  window  that  opened  on  the 
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the  lawn,  the  little  garden  party  rushed  towards 
it  and  sought  shelter  within.  As  the  shower 
continued,  at  the  sound  of  the  loud  pattering 
drops,  Ehoda  hegan  to  murmur  the  song  of  ^  The 
Rainy  Day,'  but  there  was  no  piano,  and  little 
David  being  importunate  for  the  accompaniment 
she  allowed  him  to  lead  her  away  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. Emily  was  about  to  follow,  but  Surrey 
gently  detained  her,  "  Do  not  be  so  impatient  to 
leave  me,"  he  said. 

Smiling  a  little  consciously,  she  re-seated  her- 
self, and  as  Surrey  placed  himself  beside  her, 
began  twisting  into  a  bouquet  the  flowers  she 
had  gathered. 

He  drew  a  few  of  them  from  her  hand,  ''But 
for  some  such  evidences  as  these  autumnal  flowers, 
and  the  remembrance  that  there  were  roses  in 
the  garden  when  first  I  came  here,"  he  said,  "  I 
could  hardly  believe  in  the  length  of  my  visit,  so 
delightfully  it  has  passed." 

Emily  turned  towards  him  her  beaming  coun- 
tenance, 
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"  One  may  hope,  then,  that  it  will  be  repeated 
before  very  long,"  she  said,  "  and  that  will  be  a 
pleasant  thought  in  absence." 

"  What  need  to  think  of  absence?"  cried  Sur- 
rey pressing  closer  to  her,  ^'  what  need  to  think 
of  absence  ?  Have  we  not  now  learned  to  read 
aright  each  other's  feelings?" 

And  unresistingly  Emily  was  folded  to  his 
heart. 


THE   END. 


T.  C.  Newby,  Printer,  30,  Welbeck-slreet,  Cavendish- square. 
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